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Advertifement. 


^  a    ^  UE  following  papers  icere  '•vritfen 
I       fe-oeral  years  agQ,  at  the  requejl, 
and  for  the  fake  of  fome  paril- 
ciilar  friends^  without  any  defign  of  ever 
making  them  public.     How  they  come  to 
be  made  fo  at  this  time,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  an  account  .'—'The  original  draughts 
ivere  entrujled  to  a  man,  en  whom  the  au- 
thor thought  he  might  intirely  depend,  cjter 
he  had  exa^ed  from  him,  and  taken  his 
promife,    that   they  JJjould  never  go   into 
A  3  ^/^^ 


50^0^^! 
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(   vi  ) 

afiy  bands  ^  except  thofe  of  Jive  or  fix  Per^ 
/c/h's,  ii-ho   iu'ere  then  named  to  him.     In 
thh  cofdence   the  author  rejled  fecurely 
for    fome   years  j     and  tho    he    was   not 
'without  fufpicioH^  that  they  had  been  com- 
vmnicaied  to  more  perfons  than  he  intended 
they  JJjoidd  be,  yet   he  was  kept,    by  re- 
peated a[jiira7ices,    e-ven  from    fujpecling 
that  any  copies  had  gone  into  hands  iin- 
kno-jcn   to   htm.     But    this    man  was  no 
fooner  dead,  than  he  received  information 
that  an  entire  edition  of  i^oo  copies   cf 
thcfe  papers  had  been  printed  j  that    this 
'very  man  had  corrected  the  prejs,  and  that 
'he   had  Ift   them   in    the  hands   of   the 
printer^  to  be  kept  with  great  fecrecy ,  till 
further  order.  V  The   boneji  printer    kept 
bis  icord  idth  him  better  than  he  kept  his 
with  bis  friend :  fo  that  the  whole  edition 
came  at  lajl  into  the  hands  oj  the  author, 

except 
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except  fome  few  copies  lehicb  this  perfon 
had  taken  cut  of  the  heap^  and  carried 
away.  Thefs  are^  douhtlefs^  the  copies 
ivhich  hai'e  been  handed  about ^  not  'veiy 
privately,  Jince  his  death,  T^he  reft  were 
all  deftroyed  in  one  common  fire  as  joon  as 
they  were  given  up,  except  a  copy  or  two^ 
which  have  never  beenfince  out  of  the  au- 
thor s  own  hands.  By  thefe  copies  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  fnan  who  had  been  guilty 
of  this  breach  of  truji,  had  taken  upon 
him  further  to  divide  the  fubjedf,  a?7d  to 
alter  and  to  omit  pajjages,  according  to  the 
fug^geftions  of  his  own  fancy. 

What  aggravates  this  proceeding  ex- 
tremely is,  that  the  author  had  told  him 
on  fencer  at  occafions,  among  other  reafons 
wloy  he  would  not  confent  to  the  publication 
of  thefe  papers^  that  they  had  been  writ 
4  in 


(  viii  ) 
in  too  much  heat  and  hurry  for  the  pub- 
lie  eye,    tho   they  might  be  trujled  to  a 
few  particular  friends.     He  added,   more 
than   once,    that  jome  things   required  to 
be  foftened,  others  perhaps  to  be  ftrength- 
ened,  and  the  whole  moft  certainly  to  he  cor- 
reBed;  even  if  they  were  to   remain,  as 
he  then  imagined  they  would,  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  friends  only.     This  has  been  done 
fince,  that  there  might  he  one  copy  at  leaf 
more  conformable  to  the  authors  intentions 
than  thofe  which  had  gone  abroad,  or  even 
than  his  original  manufcripts, 

There  is  fcarce  a  man  in  the  world 
more  detached  from  it,  at  this  hour,  than 
the  author  of  thefe  papers,  or  more  indif- 
ferent to  the  cenfure  of  moft  people  in  it, 
having  nothing  to  expert,  nor  any  thing 
to  fear  from  them.     Be  might,  therefore, 

in 
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in  his  li-ciy  of  I'lfe^  and  in  his  difpofition  of 
mind,  either    not  have  known  that  fcraps 
and  fragments   of  thefe  papers   had  been 
employed  to  fjjeli  a  monthly  magazine, 
and  that  the  fame  honourable  employment 
cf  them  ivas  to  be  continued  j  cr,  knowing 
it,  he  might  have  defpifed  and  negleBed  it. 
But  feme    of  his  friends  thought  that  it 
was  too  much  to  fuffer  this  breach  cf  trujiy 
and  the  licentious  advantage  taken  of  ity 
to  make  him  appear  the  author  of  writ- 
ings^  which  were  become  more  properly  the 
writings  of  others   than   hiSy  confidering 
how  they  had  been  garbled^  and  in  what 
mariner  they  were  publijljed.     The  editor 
therefore,  who   has  in   his  hands  the  ge- 
nuine copy  which  the  author  referved  to 
btmfef  after  revfmg  and  corredling  the 
originals,    refolved  to  publi/lj  it ;  fince  it 
was  become  impojjible   to   hinder  fuch  as 
2  were 


i^ere   not    genuine  from   being   retailed 
mojitkly  or  weekly  to  the  world.     Neither 
the  author  nor  he  would  give  offence  wan- 
tonly to  the  living  :  but  the  author  neither 
can,  nor  ought,  on  any  account,  to  Jieg- 
le5l  what  truth,  honour,  and  the  jujiice 
due  to  his  ozcn  character  require.     Nei- 
ther the  author  nor  he  affect  to  accufe 
minifters  after  their  death,  as  the  Egyp. 
tians  formerly  accufed  even  their  ki?igs. 
There  is  the  lefs   reafon   to   do  fo,    Jmce 
the  former   ?nay    be,    and  are   accufed^ 
without    fcruple.^     tho     without    fucccfs 
for  the    tnoft  part,    during    their    lives. 
The  anecdotes  here  related  were  true,  and 
the  refleBio7is  made  upon  them  were  jufi, 
many  years  ago.     The  former  would  not 
have  been  related,  if  he  who  related  them 
had  not  known  them  to  he  true  -,  nor  tie 
latter  have  been  niade,  if  he  uho   made 

them 


them  had  not  thought  them  juji :  and  if 
they  were  true  and  juji  then,  they  muft 
be  true  and  juji  now,  and  always,  *The 
author  therefore  Jcorns  to  difown  them: 
and  the  editor  thinks  that  he  has  no  ex- 
cufe  to  make  for  publifji?jg  them. 


LET- 
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LETTER    I. 

On  the  Spirit  of  PatriotisMo 


M^  Lord,  J736J 

YOU  have  engaged  me  on  a  fub- 
jedl  which  interrupts  the  feries 
of  thofe  letters  I  was  v/rit:ng 
to  you ;  but  it  is  one,  which, 
i  confefs,  I  have  very  much  at  heart.  I 
fhall  therefore  explain  myfelf  fully,  nor 
blufli  to  reafon  on  principles  that  are  out 
of  fafhion  amoncr  men,  who  intend  nc= 
thing  by  ferving  the  public,  but  to  feed 
their  avarice,  their  vanity,  and  their  lux- 
ury, without  the  fenfe  of  any  duty  ihcy 
owe  to  Gcd  or  man. 

B  it 
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It  feems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  mor.^l  ^'ftem  of  the  world  at  a 
certain  poiru,  i^i  ^^.oV/ that  of  ideal  per- 
fection, (for  we  are  made  capable  of  con- 
ceiving what  we  are  incapable  of  attain- 
ing) but  however  fufficient  upon  the 
whole  to  ^onftitute  aflcite  eafy  and  happy, 
or  at  the  worfb  tolerable  :  I  fay,  it  feems 
to  me,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has 
thought  fit  to  mingle  from  lime  to  time, 
among  the  focicties  of  men,  a  few,  and 
but  a  few  of  thofe,  on  whom  he  is  gra- 
cioudy  pleafed  to  heftow  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  ethereal  fpirit  than  is  given  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  h's  providence  to 
the  fons  of  irer-.  Thefe  are  they  who  en- 
grofsalmofl  the  whole  reafon  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  who  arc  born  to  in  P.  red:,  to  guide, 
and  to  prefeive  ;  who  are  d^figned  to  be 
the  tutors  atid  the  guardians  of  human 
kind.  Whtn  they  prove  fuch,  they  exhi- 
bit to  us  examples  of  the  h'ghefl  virtue, 
and  the  trueft  piety  :  and  they  deferve  to 
have  their  feftivals  kepr,  iiiflead  of  that 
pack  of  A'lachorites  and  Enthufmjl>^  with 
vvhofe  names  the  calendar  is  crowd::d  and 

dif- 
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difgraced.  Whert  thefe  men  apply  their 
talents  to  other  purpofes,  when  they  flrive 
to  be  great  and  defpile  being  good,  they 
commit  a  mofi  fdcrileg;ious  breach  of 
trail;  they  pervert  the  means,  they  defeat 
as  far  as  lies  in  them  the  deiigns  of  provi- 
dence, and  difturb  in  foint  fjrt  :he  fyfliem 
of  infinite  wifdom.  To  misapply  thefe  ta- 
lents is  the  mod:  diiFufcd,  and  therefore 
the  greateft  of  crimes  in  it's  nature  and 
confequences ;  but  to  keep  them  unexert- 
ed,  and  unemployed,  is  a  crime  too.  Look 
about  you,  my  Lord,  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage;  you  will  find  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind  is  made  to  breathe  the  ^ir  of 
this  atmofpliere,  to  roam  about  this  giobe^ 
and  to  confume,  like  ihe  courtiers  of  ^Z- 
cinoiiSy  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Nos  mime-- 
-rusjumiis  z§  fniges  conf.imere  nati.  Wiieri 
they  have  trod  this  infipid round  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  begot  others  to  6,0 
iddz  fame  after  them,  they  have  lived:  and 
if  they  have  performed,  in  fome  tolerable 
deo^ree  the  ordinary  mcral  duties  of  life, 
they  have  done  all  they  were  born  to  do". 
Look  aboat  you  again,  my  Lord,  nay  lools 
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into  your  own  breafi,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  are  fuperior  fpirits,  men  who 
ihew  even  from  their  infancy,  tho'  it  be 
not  always  perceived  by  others,  perhaps 
not  always  felt  by  themfelves,  that  they 
were  born  for  fomething  more,  and  bet- 
ter. Thefe  are  the  men  to  whom  the  part 
I  mentioned  is  affigned.  Their  talents  de- 
note ihoiv general defignation  j  and  the  op- 
portunities of  conforming  themfehxs  to  it, 
that  arife  in  the  courfe  of  things,  or  that 
a:e  prefented  to  thembyanycircumflances 
ofrauk  and  fituationinthe  focietyto  which 
they  belong,  denote  the  particular  loca- 
tion which  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  re- 
fill:, nor  even  to  negled.  The  duation  of 
the  lives  of  fach  men  as  thefe  is  to  be  de- 
termined, I  think,  by  the  length  and  im- 
portance of  the  parts  they  a6t,  not  by  the 
number  of  years  that  pafs  between  their 
coming  into  the  world,  and  their  going 
out  of  it.  Whether  the  piece  be  of  three, 
or  of  five  ad?,  the  part  may  be  long  :  and 
he  who  fuftains  it  thro  the  whole  may 
be  faid  to  die   in  the  fulnefs  of  years ; 

whihl 
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whilil:  he,    who  declines  it  f^oner,    may 
be  faid  not  to  live  out  half  his  diys. 

I  have  fDmetimes  reprsfented  tomvfelf 
the  Vulgar,  who  are  accirlentally  diftin- 
guithcd  by  the  titles  of  king  and  fubjed, 
of  lord  and  vaiTal,  of  nobleman  and  pea- 
fant  J  and  the/^z£;  who  are  diftinguifhed 
by  nature  fo  eflentially  from  the  herd  of 
mankind,  th..t  (figure  apart,  they  feem  to 
be  of  an  .■  her  fpeLies,  in  this  manner.  The 
former  come  inio  the  world  and  continue 
in  it  like  Dutch  trai:eUers  in  a  foreign 
country.  Every  thing  they  meet  has  the 
grace  of  novelty  :  and  they  are  fond  alike 
of  every  thing  that  is  new.  They  wander 
about  from  one  object  to  another,  of  vain 
curiofity,  or  inelegant  pleafuie.  If  they  are 
indufiriou^,  they  fhew  their  induilry  in 
copying  lign%  and  colle(fting  mottos  and 
epitaphs.  They  loiter,  or  they  trifle  away 
their  whole  time  :  and  their  prefence  or 
their  abfence  would  be  equally  unper- 
ceived,  if  Cip:ice  or  accident  did  not  raife 
them  of:en  to  flations,  wherein  their  ilu- 
pidity,  their  vices,  or  their  foliie-,  make 
them  a  public  misfortune.  Tbelat:ercome 
B  3  into 
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into  the  world,  or  at  leafl  continue  in  it 
after  the  effeCis  of  furprize  and  inexpe- 
rience are  over,  like  men  who  are  fent  on 
more  important  errands.  They  obferve 
with  difiin(5lion,they  admire  with  know- 
ledge. Thev  may  induke  themftlves  in 
pleaf ire  ;  but  as  their  indaftiy  is  not  em- 
plovvd  about  trifles,  Co  their  amufements 
are  not  made  the  budnefs  of  their  hves. 
Such  men  cannot  pufs  unperceived  thro  a 
country.  If  thsy  retire  from  the  world, 
their  fpkndor  accompanies  them,  and  en- 
lighten: even  the  obfcurity  of  their  re- 
treat. If  they  take  a  part  in  public  life, 
the  efTt'il  is  never  indifferent.  They  ei- 
ther appear  like  miniflers  of  divine  ven- 
geance, and  iheir  couife  thro  the  world  is 
marked  by  delblaiion  and  opprefiion,  by 
poverty  and  fervitude  :  or  they  are  the 
guaidi-in  angels  of  the  country  they  inha- 
bit, bufy  to  avert  even  the  moft  d.flant 
evil,  and  to  maintain  or  to  procure  peace, 
plenty,  ai,d  the  greateit  of  hum^ii  blef- 
jipes,  libtrt}-. 

From  ;he  obfervation,  that  iuperiority 
pf  oarts  is  Oiien  tnooioved  lo  do  fuperior 
'     '"  piikhef, 
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mifchlef,  no  confequencc  can  be  drawn 
againft  the  truth  I  endtavoar  to  ertablifh. 
Reafon  colledts  the  will  cf  God  fiom  the 
coniutution  of  things,  in  this  as  in  other 
cafes  J  bat  in  no  cafe  does  ihe  Divine  power 
impel  us  neceffarily  to  conform  curfelves 
to  this  will :  and  therefore  from  the  mif-. 
application  of  fuperior  parts  :o  the  hart, 
no  argument  can  be  d' awn  againfl  this 
pofition,  that  they  were  given  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  Reafon  deceives  ui  not :  we 
deceive  ourfclves  and  fuffer  our  wills  to 
be  determined  by  otkr  motives.  Mon- 
T  A I G .\^ E  orCH  A  R  R ON  would  fav ,/'/3;7;M7f 
fe  pipey  *  man  is  at  once  his  own  iharper, 
'  and  his  own  bubble.'  Hrmm  nature  is 
her  own  bawd,  (aysTuLLY,  B!anda  con^ 
ciliairix  &  qnci/l  Una  jiiu  I  le  who  con- 
fiders  the  univerfal  v/nnts,  ij^perfe-ft'ons, 
and  vices  of  his  kind,  muft  agr.e  tlra-.  mtn 
were  intended  not  only  for  f  xiety,  but  to 
unite  in  ccmmonweslchs,  and  to  fubmit  to 
laws.  Legum  idcirco  omnes  Jervi Jumus,  tit 
liberi  e[fepo(jvm(s.  And  yet  this  very  man 
will  be  feduced  by  hsown  pafiior.?,  or  the 
paffions  and  examples  of  o:he;  s,  to  '.hink, 
B  4  9f 
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or  to  a(fl  as  if  he  thought,  the  very  contra- 
ry. So  he  who  is  confcious  of  fuperior  en- 
dowments, fuch  as  render  him  more  ca- 
pable than  the  generality  of  men  t(  fe- 
cure  and  improve  the  advantages  of  (o- 
ciaUifc,  bv  preferving  the  commc  nwf":lth 
in  flreng'h  and  iplendcr,  even  he  may  be 
feduced  to  think,  or  lo  ad  as  if  bethought, 
that  thefe  endowments  were  given  him 
for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  and 
hi^  other  paffions ;  and  that  there  is  no 
diffrence  between  vice  and  virtue,  be- 
tween a  knave  and  an  honeft  man,  but 
one  which  a  prince,  who  died  not  many 
years  ago,  aferted,  *  that  men  of  great 
f  fenfe  were  therefore  knaves,  and  men 
*  of  little  fenfe  were  therefore  honefl:.' 
^ut  in  neither  of  thefe  cafes  v^ill  the  truth 
and  rcaion  of  things  be  altered,  by  fuch 
examples  of  human  frailty.  It  will  be 
ftill  true,  and  reafpn  will  ftill  demon- 
flrate,  that  all  men  are  direded,  by  the 
general  conflitution  of  human  nature,  to 
fubmit  to  government  •  ai^d  that  fome 
pien  are  in  a  particular  manner  defigned 
to  take  care  of  that  government  on  which 

th2 
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the  common  happinefs  depends.     The 
ufe  that  reafon  will  make  of  fuch  exam- 
ples will  be  only  thi?,  that  fince  men  are 
lb  apt,    in  every  fjrm  of  liie  and  every 
deg'ce  of  underftanding,  to  adl  againft 
their  intcrefl  and  their  duty  too,  withcut 
benevolence  to  mankind,  or  regard  to  the 
divine  will  j  it  is  the  more  incumbci^.t  on 
thofe,  who  have  this  benevolence  and  this 
regard  at  heart,  to  employ  all  the  means 
that  the  nature  of  ihe  government  al- 
lows, and  that  rank,    circumftances   of 
fituadon,  or  fu{>eriority  of  talents,  give 
them,  to  cppofe  evil,  and  promote  good 
government  -,  and  contribute  th'js  to  pre- 
ferve  the  moral  fyilem  of  the  world,  at 
that  point  of  imperfection  at  leaR,  which 
feems  to  have  been  prefcribed  to  it  by  the 
great  Creator  of  every  fyftem  of  beings. 

Give  me  leave  now,  my  Lord,  to  caO: 
rny  eyes  for  a  moment  homeward,  and 
to  appply  what  I  have  been  faying  to  the 
prefent  (late  of  Britain.  That  there  is 
no  proFufion  of  the  ethereal  fpirit  to  be 
obferved  amonj  u-^,  and  that  v/e  do  net 
abound  with  men  of  fipericr  genius,    I 

am 
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am  ready  to  confefs  j  but  I  think  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  complaints  I  have  heard 
made,  as  if  nature  had  not  done  her  part 
in  our  age,  as  well  as  in  former  age.?,  by 
producing  men  capable  of  ferving  the 
commonweal :h.     The  manners  of  our 
fore- fathers  were,  I  believe,  in  many  re- 
fpecls  bt;tter :  they  had  more  probity  per- 
haps, they  had  certainly  more  {how  of 
honour,  and  greater  induftry.     But  ftill 
nature  fows  alike,  tho  we  do  not  reap 
alike.     There  are,  and  as  there  always 
have  been,  there  always  will  be   fuch 
creatures  in  government  as  I  have  defcrib- 
ed  above.     Fortune  maintains  a  kind  of 
rivaKhip  with  wifdom,  and  piques  herfslf 
often  in  favour  of  fools  as  well  as  knaves. 
Socrates  ufed  to  fay,  that  altho  no 
man  undertakes  a  trade  he  has  not  learn- 
ed,   even  the  meaneft  ;    yet  every  one 
thinks  hlmlelf  fuiliciently  qualified  for 
the  hardefl  of  all  trades,   that  of  govern- 
ment.    He  faid  this  upon  the  experience 
he  had  in  Greece,     He  would  not  chance 
his  opinion  if  he  lived  now  in  Brifavi. 
But  however,  fuch  characters   as  thefe 

Wc'Uiil 
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would  do  little  hurt,  generally  fpeaking, 
or  would  not  do  ic  long,  iftheyO:  od 
alone.  To  do  grrat  hurt,  fome  genius, 
fome  knowledee,  IbrfiC  talents  in  fliorr, 
natural  or  acquired,  are  necefTctry  :  lefs 
indeed,  far  lel's  than  are  required  to  do 
good,  but  always  feme.  Yet  J  imagine, 
not  the  worfl:  minifter  could  do  all  the 
mifchicf  he  does  by  the  mifapplication  of 
bis  talents  alone,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
midipplication  of  much  better  talents  than 
his  by  fome  whojoin  with  In'm,  and  the 
non-application,  or  the  faint  and  unfleady 
excrcilb  of  their  talents  by  fome  who  op- 
pofc  him  'j  as  we!l  as  the  general  rcmiiT- 
nefs  of  mankind  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  in  improving  ihe  parts  which  God  h  iS 
given  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  public. 
Thcfc  are  the  great  fprings  of  national 
misfortune?.  There  have  been  monfiers 
in  other  ages,  and  ct.her  countries,  as 
well  as  ou!S  -,  but  they  h.ivc  never  conti- 
nued their  devaflauors  long,  when  there 
were  Iveroes  to  oppofe  them.  Vv^e  will 
fuppofe  a  man  in-.pudent,  ra(h,  piefuni- 
piuou?,    ungrc^cious,    infolent  and  proni- 

<^a'c 
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gate,  in  Ipeculation  as  well  as  pradice. 
He  can  bribe,  but  he  cannot  induce  ;  he 
can  buy,  but  he  cannot  gain  :  he  can 
lye,    but    he   cannot   deceive.        From 
whence  then  has  fuch  a  mun  his  ftrength  ? 
From  the  general  corruption,  of  the  peo- 
ple,   nurfed  up  to  a  full  nuturity  under 
his  adminidration  ;  from  '.he  venaliry  of 
all  orders  and  ail  ranks  of  men,    fome  of 
whom  are  fo  proflitute,    that   they  fet 
themfelves  to  fale,   and  even  prevent  np- 
plication.    This  would  be  the   anfwer, 
and  it  would  be  a  true  one  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  it  does  not  account  for  the 
whole.      Corruption  could    not    fpread 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,    tho  reduced  into 
fyftem ;    and  tho  fome  minifters,    with 
equal  impudence  and  folly,  avowed  it  by 
themfelves  and  their  advocates,  to  be  the 
principal  expedient  by  which  they  go- 
verned, if  a  long  and  almoft  unobftived 
progreflion  of  caufes  and  effedts,  did  not 
prepare  the  conjunftnre.    Let  me  explain 
it  and  apply  it,  as  1  conceive  it.     One 
party  had  given  their  whole  attention, 

during 
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during  feveral  years,  to  the  projefl  of  en- 
riching thennfelves,  and  impoverifliing 
the  reft  ot  the  nation  ;  and,  by  thefe  and 
other  means,  of  eftablifhing  their  domi- 
nion under  the  government  and  with  the 
favou  of  a  family,  who  were  foreigners, 
and  therefore  might  believe,  that  they 
were  eilablifhed  on  the  throne  by  the 
good  will  and  ftrength  of  this  party  alone. 
This  party  in  general  were  fo  intent  on 
thefe  views,  and  many  of  them,  I  fear, 
are  fo  ftill,  that  they  did  not  advert  in 
time  to  the  neceffary  confequences  of  the 
meafures  they  abetted  :  nor  did  they  con- 
fide^, that  the  power  they  raifed,  and  by 
which  they  hoped  to  govern  their  coun- 
try, would  govern  them  with  the  very 
rod  of  iron  they  forged,  and  would  be 
the  power  of  a  prince  or  minifter,  not 
that  of  a  party  long.  Another  party  con- 
tinued four,  fullen,  and  inacftive,  with 
judgments  fo  weak,  and  paffions  fo  ftrong 
that  even  experience,  and  a  fevere  on 
furely,  was  loft  upon  them.  They  wait- 
ed, like  the  'Je'ws^  for  a  Meffiah,  that 
may  never  come  ;  and  under  whom,  if 

he 
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he  did  come,  thsy  would  be  flrangely 
difappointed  in  their  expedlations  of  glory 
and  triumph,  and  univerfal  dominion. 
Whilft  they  waited,  they  were  marked 
out  like  ths  JeivSy  a  diilinft  race,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  fcarce 
members  cf  the  community,  tho  born 
in  thw  coun:ry.  All  indifFc^rent  men  flood 
as  it  were  at  a  gaze  :  and  the  few,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  court,  were  flill  more 
jealor.s  of  one  another  i  fo  that  a  ftrength 
futScient  to  oppofe  bad  minifters  was  not 
eafv  to  be  formed.  When  this  Arength 
was  formed,  and  the  infufFiciency  or  ini- 
quity of  the  adminifiration  was  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  public  view,  many  adhered  at 
firfl  to  the  mlnifier,  and  others  were  fince 
gained  to  his  caufe,  becaufe  they  knew 
notiiin^  of  the  conftitution  of  their  own, 
nor  of  the  hidory  of  other  countries;  but 
imagined  wildly,  that  things  always  went 
as  they  fav*^  them  go,  and  that  liberty  has 
been,  and  therefore  may  be  prefer ved  un- 
der the  intliience  of  the  fame  corruption. 
Others  perhaps  were  weak  enough  to  be 
frightened  at  iiru,  as  fome  are  hypocri- 
tical 
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tical  enough  to  pretend  to  be  ft  ill,    with 
die  appellations  of  Tory  and   Jacobite, 
which  are  always  ridiculoufly  given  to 
every  man  who  does  not  bow  to  the  bra- 
zen image  that  the  king  has  fet  up.  Others 
again  might  be  perfuaded,  that  no  fatal 
ufe  at  leafi:  would  be  made  of  the  power 
acquired  by  corruption  j  and  men  of  fu- 
perior  parts  miight  and  may  ftill  flatter 
themfelves,   that  if  this  power  {liould  be 
fo  employed,  they  fliall   have  time  and 
m^eans  to  flop  the  efFecls  of  it.     The  firft 
of  thefe  are  feduced  by  their  ignorance 
and  futility  ;  the  fecond,   if  they  are  not 
hypocrites,  by  their  prejudices ;  the  third, 
by  their  partiality  and  blind  confidence  ; 
the  lall,  by  their  prefamption  ;  and  all 
of  them  by  the  mammon  of  unrighte- 
oufnefs,  their  private  intereft,  which  they 
endeavour  to  palliate   and  to  reconcile  as 
well  as  they  can  to  that  of  the  public  : 
^  cceca  ci'piditate  corrnpti,    non   intdli- 
gunt  fe^  dum  '■oendunt,  &'  lamre. 

According  to  this  reprefentation,  v/hich 
I  take  to  be  true,    your  Lordfhip  will 
agree  that  our  unfortunate  country  af- 
fords 
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fords  an  example  in  proof  of  what  is  af- 
ferted  above.  The  Dutch  travellers  I 
fpoke  of,  men  of  the  ordinary,  or  be- 
low the  ordinary  fize  of  underftanding^ 
tho  they  are  called  by  caprice,  or  lift- 
ed any  othc^r  way  into  power,  cannot 
do  great  and  long  mifchief,  in  a  country 
of  liberty  J  unlefs  men  of  genius,  know- 
ledge, and  experience,  mifapply  thefe  ta- 
lents, and  become  their  leaders.  A  mi- 
nifterial  faction  would  have  as  little  abi- 
lity to  do  hurt,  as  they  have  inclination 
to  do  good,  if  they  were  not  formed  and 
conduced  by  one  of  better  parts  than 
they  J  nor  would  fach  a  minifter  be  able; 
to  fupport,  at  the  head  of  this  trufly  pha- 
lanx, the  ignominious  tyranny  impofed 
on  his  country,  if  other  men,  of  better 
parts  and  much  more  confequence  than 
himfelf,  were  not  dravv^n  in  to  mifapply 
thefe  parts  to  the  vilefl  drudgery  imagin- 
able ;  the  daily  drudgery  of  explaining 
nonfenfe,  covering  ignorance,  difguifing 
folly,  concealing  and  even  juftifying  fraud 
and  corruption  ;  inftead  of  employing 
their  knowledge,    their  elocution,  their 

4  fkill, 
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fkil),  experience  and  authority,  to  corre(ft 
the  adminiftration  and  to  guard  the  con- 
ftitution.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  ex- 
ample (hews  a  great  deal  more.  Your 
Lordfliip's  experience  as  well  as  mine  will 
juflify  what  I  am  going  to  fay.  It  fhews 
further,  that  fuch  a  conjundlure  could  not 
be  rendered  effedlual  to  preferve- power  in 
fome  of  the  weakeft  and  fome  of  the 
word  hands  in  the  kingdom,  if  there  was 
not  a  non-appHcation,  or  a  faint  and  un- 
fleady  exercife  of  parts  on  one  fide,  as 
well  as  an  iniquitous  mifapplication  of 
them  on  the  other :  and  I  cannot  help 
faying,  let  it  fall  where  it  will,  what  I 
have  faid  perhaps  already,  that  the  for- 
mer is  a  crime  but  one  degree  inferior  to 
the  latter.  The  more  genius,  induftryj 
and  fpirit  are  employed  to  deflroy,  the 
harder  the  tafk  of  favlng  our  country  be- 
comes; but  the  duty  Increafes  with  the 
difficulty,  if  the  principles  on  which  I 
reafon  are  true.  In  fuch  exigences  it  13 
not  enough  that  genius  be  oppofed  to  gs- 
niiis,  Ipirit  muft  be  matched  by  fpirit. 
They,  who  go  about  to  dcllroy,  are  ani- 
G  mated 
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mated  from  the  firft  by  ambition  and  ava- 
rice, the  love  of  power  and  of  money  : 
fear  makes  them  often  dcfperate  at  laft. 
They  mufl  be  oppofed  therefore,  cr  they 
will  be  oppofed  in  vain^    by  a  fpirit  able 
to  cope  with  ambition,  avarice,  and  de- 
fpair  itfelf :  by  a  fpirit  able  to  cope  with 
ihefe  pafTions,  when  they  are  favoured 
and  fortified  by  the  weaknefs  of  a  na- 
tion, and  the  ftrength  of  a  governmerit. 
In  ftuh  exigences  there  is  little  difference, 
as  to  the  nxrit  or  the  cffedl,  between  op- 
poiing  faintly  and  unfteadily,  and  not  oo- 
pofing  at  all  :  nay  the  former  may  be  of 
worfe   confequence   in   certain   circum- 
ftances  than  the  latter.   And  this  is  a  truth 
I  wi'ui  v/ith  all  my  heait  you  may  not  fee 
verified  in  our  country  ,  where  many,  I 
fear,  undeitake  oppofition  not  as  a  Jiity^ 
but  as  ail  iidveitture :    and   looking  on 
themfelvcs  like  volunteers,    not  like  men 
lifted  in  the  fervice,  they  deem   ihem- 
felves  at  liberty  to  take  gs  much  cr  as  iittle 
of  this  trouble,  and  to   contijiue  in  it  as 
jopg,  cr  end  it  as  foon  as  they  pleafe.     It 
is  but  a  few  years  ago,  that  not  the  mer- 
chants 
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chants  alone,  but  the  whole  nation,  took 
iire  Cit  the  project  of  new  excifes.  The 
proje.fL  was  oppofed,  not  on  mercantile 
con fi derations  and  intcrefts  alone,  but  on 
the  true  principles  of  liberty.  In  parlia- 
ment, the  oppoiition  was  ftrenuou fly- 
enough  fupported  for  a  time  ;  but  there 
vvas  fo  little  difpolition  to  guide  and  im- 
prove the  fpirit,  that  the  chief  concern  of 
thofe  who  took  the  lead  feemed  applied 
to  keep  it  down  ;  and  yet  your  Lorddiip 
remembers  how  high  it  continued  againit 
the  projector  j  till  it  was  calmed  jufi:  be- 
fore the  eledlions  of  ths  prefent  parlia- 
menr,  by  the  remarkable  indolence  and 
inadivity  of  the  lafl  feffion  of  the  laft. 
But  ihsfe  friends  of  ours,  my  Lord,  are 
as  much  mifiiakcn  in  tb.eir  ethics,  as  the 
event  will  ihew  thi^y  have  been  in  their 
politics. 

The  fcrvice  of  our  country  is  no  chi- 
merical, but  a  real  duty.  He  who  ad- 
mits the  proofs  of  any  other  moral  durv, 
drawn  frc.m  the  conftitution  of  human 
niture,  or  from  the  mo, al  iitnefs  and  nn- 
fitncfs  of  things,  muft  admit  them  in  fa- 
C    2  vour 
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vour  of  this  duty,  or  be  reduced  to  the 
moft  abfurd  inconfiflency.  When  he  has 
once  admitted  the  duty  on  thefe  proofs, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  demon- 
llrate  to  him,  that  his  obligation  to  the 
performance  of  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
means  and  the  opportunities  he  has  of 
performing  it ;  and  that  nothing  can  dif- 
tharge  him  from  this  obligation  as  long 
as  he  has  thefe  means  and  thefc  opportu- 
nities in  his  power,    and  as  long  as  his 
country  continues  in  the  fame  want  of 
his  fervice.  Thefe  obligations  then  to  the 
public  fervice  may  become  obligations  for 
life  on  certain  perfons.     No  doubt  they 
may  :  and  fball  this  confideration  become 
a  reafon  for  denying  or  evading  them  ? 
On  the  contrary,  fure  it  fhould  become  a 
reafon  for  acknowledging  and  fulfilling 
them,    with  the  greatefl  gratitude  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  has  made  us  capable 
of  aifting  fo  excellent  a  part,  and  of  the 
utmofl  benevolence  to  mankind.  Superior 
taleiits,  and   fuperior  rank  amon2:ft  our 
-fellow^ creatures,     whether    acquired    by 
birth,  or  by  the  courfe  of  accidents,  and 

the 
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the  fuccefs  of  cur  own  induftry,  are 
noble  prerogaiives.  Shall  he  who  pof- 
feffes  them  repine  at  the  obligation  they 
lay  him  under,  of  paffing  his  whole  life 
in  the  nobleft  occupation  of  which  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  ?  To  what  higher 
f^ati'^n,  to  what  greater  glory  can  any 
mortal  afpire,  than  to  be,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  the  fupport  of 
good,  the  controul  of  bad  government, 
and  the  guardian  of  public  liberty  ?  To 
be  driven  from  hence  by  fuccefsful  tyran- 
ny, by  lofs  of  health  or  of  parrs,  or  by 
the  force  of  accidents,  is  to  be  degraded 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deferve  pity,  and 
not  to  incur  blame :  but  to  degrade  our- 
felves,  to  defcend  voluntarily,  and  by 
choice,  from  the  higheft  to  a  lower,  per- 
haps to  the  loweft  rank  among  the  ^ons 
of  Adam  ;  to  abandon  the  government  of 
men  for  that  of  hounds  and  horfes,  the 
care  of  a  kingdom  for  that  of  a  parifli, 
and  a  fcene  of  great  and  generous  efforts 
in  public  life,  for  one  of  trifling  amufe- 
ments  and  low  cares,  of  floth  and  of  idle- 
nefs,  what  is  it,  my  Lord  ?  I  had  rather 
C    3  -       your 
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your  Lordfliip  fiiould  name  it  than  I* 
Will  it  be  faid  that  it  is  hard  to  exzCx 
from  fo me  men,  in  favour  of  others,  that 
they  (houid  renounce  all  the  pleafures  of 
life,  and  drudge  all  their  days  in  bufi- 
nefs,  that  others  may  indulge  themfclvcs 
in  edfc  ?  It  will  be  faid  v/ithout  grounds. 
A  life  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  our 
country  admits  the  full  ufe,  and  no  life 
Ihould  admit  the  abufe,  of  pleafures  : 
the  leaft  are  confident  with  a  conflant 
difcbarge  of  our  p:iblic  duty,  the  greatefb 
arifc  from  it.  The  common,  thefenfual 
pleafures  to  which  nature  prompts  us, 
and  which  reafon  therefore  docs  not  for- 
bid, tho  flie  fhould  always  diredl,  are  fo 
far  f.om  being  excluded  out  of  a  life  af 
bufmefs,  ^hat  they  are  fometimcs  necef- 
fary  in  it,  and  are  alway::  hci^ii^tened  by 
it :  thofc  of  the  table,  fo;:  i:  ftance,  n;ay 
be  ordered  fo  as  to  promo;e  that  whijh  the 
elder  Cato  calls  1;//^  co::jimBiDfiem.  In 
the  mldft  of  public  duties,  private  ftudies, 
and  an  extreme  eld  ar^e.  he  found  time 
to  frequent  th^^  f.dalitaies^  or  clubs  of 
friends  at  Rome,  and  to  fit  up  all  night 
^  with 
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with  his  neighbours  in  the  country  of  ihe 
Sabinei.  Cato's  virtue  often  glowed  with 
wine :  and  the  love  of  women  did  nor  hin- 
der C^sAR  from  f.rming  and  executing 
thegreatefl  projcds  that  ambition  ever  I'ug- 
gefteJ.  B'jt  if  C^5  AR,  whihl  he  laboured 
to  deftroy  the  liberties  of  his  country,  en- 
joyed thefe  inferior  pleafures  of  life,  which 
a  man  who  labours  to  fave  thofe  liberties 
may  enjoy  as  well  as  he  3  there  are  fijpe- 
rior  pler.fures  in  a  bufy  life  that  C^sar 
never  knew,  thofe,  I  me^n,  that  arifc  from 
a  faithful  difch.rge  of  our  duty   to   the 
commonwealth.    Neither  MontaiGiVE 
in  writing  his  elTays,  nor  Des  Cartes  in 
building  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet  \i\ 
ffdming  an  antedeluvian  earth,  no   nor 
Newton   in   difcovering  and  .eilabliih- 
ing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  exper  ment 
and  a  fublimer  geonjctry,   felt  mere  in- 
teiledtual  joys,  than  he  £els  who  is  a  real 
patriot^  who  bends  all   the   force  of  his 
underllianding,  and  direds  all  his  thoughts 
and  a(fLions,  to  the  good   of  1ms  country. 
When   fuch    a  man   forms   a   political 
fcheme,  and  adjufl:  various  and  fc^ming- 

C    4  ly 
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ly  independent  parts  in  it  to  one  great 
and  good  defign,  he  is  tranfported  by 
imagination,  or  abforbed  in  meditation,  as 
much  and  as  agreeably  as  they  :  and  the 
fa:isfa6tion  that  ariles  from  the  different 
importance  of  thefc  objecfls,  in  every  flep 
of  the  work,  is  vaftly  in  his  favour.  It 
is  here  that  the  fpeculative  phiiofopher's 
labour  and  pleaiure  end.  But  he  who 
ipsculates  in  order  to  adf,  goes  on,  and 
carries  his  fcheme  into  execution.  His 
labour  continue?,  it  varies,  it  increafes  ; 
but  fo  does  his  pleafure  too.  The  exe- 
cution indeed  is  often  traverfed,  by  unfore- 
feen  and  untoward  circumftances,  by  the 
perverfenefs  or  treachery  of  friends,  and 
by  the  power  or  malice  of  enemies :  but 
the  firft  and  the  lad  of  thefe  animate,  and 
the  docility  and  fidelity  of  fome  men 
make  amends  for  the  perverfenefs  and 
treachery  of  others.  Whilft  a  great  event 
is  in  fufpenfe,  the  adtion  warms,  and 
the  very  fufpenfe,  made  up  of  hope  and 
fear,  maintains  no  urpleafing  agitation  in 
the  mind.  If  the  event  is  dcfcidcd  fuccefs- 

fullv. 
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fully,  fuch  a  man  enjoys  pleafure  propor- 
tionable to  the  good  he  has  done  ;  a  plea- 
fure like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  on  a  furvey  of  his  works. 
Iftheeventisdecided  otherwife,andufurp- 
ing  courts,  or  overbearing  parties  prevail ; 
fuch  a  man  has  ftill  the  teftimony  of  his 
confcience,  and  a  fenfe  of  the  honour  he 
has  acquired,  to  foothe  his  mind,  and 
fupport  his  courage.  For  altho  the  courfe 
offtate-affairs  be  to  thofe  who  meddle  in 
them  like  a  lottery,  yet  it  is  a  lottery  where- 
in no  good  man  can  be  a  lofer :  he  may  be 
reviled,  it  is  true,  infteadof  beingappliud- 
ed,and  may  fuffer  violence  of  many  kinds. 
I  will  not  fay,  like  Seneca,  that  the 
nobleft  fpedacle  which  God  can  be- 
hold, is  a  virtuous  man  fuffering,  and 
ftrcggling  with  afflictions :  but  this  I  will 
fay,  that  the  fecond  Cato  driven  cut  of 
the  forum,  and  dragged  to  prifon,  enjoy- 
ed more  inward  pleafure,  and  maintained 
more  outward  dignity,  than  they  who 
infuhed  him,  and  who  triumphed  in  the 
ruin  of  their  country.  But  the  very  ex- 
ample 
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ample  of  Cato  may  be  urged  perhaps  a- 
galnft  what  I  have  infiiled  upon  :  it  may 
be  afked,  what  good  he  did  to  Romey  by 
dedicating  his  whole  life  to  her  fervice, 
wh  -t  honour  to  himfelf  by  dying  at  Uti- 
ca?    It  may  b=;  faid,  that  govcrniiicnts 
have  their  periods  hke  all  things  human  ; 
that  tnty  miiy  be  brought  b>ack.  to  their 
primitive  piinciples  during  a  certain  time, 
but  that  when  thefe  principles  are  worn 
out,  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  a  vain  en- 
terprize  to   endeavour  to  renew  them  : 
that  this  is  the  cafe  of  all  governments, 
when  the  corruption  of  the  people  comes 
to  a  great  pitch,  and  is  grown  univerfal  : 
that  when  a  houfe  which  is  old,  and  quite 
decayed,    tho    often  repaired,    not  only 
cracks,  but  totters  even  from  the  foun- 
dations, every  man  in  his  fenfes  runs  out 
of  it,  and  takes  flielter  where  he  can,  and 
that  none  but  madmen  continue  obftinate 
to  repair  what  is  irreparable,  till  they  are 
cruflied  in   the  ruin.     Juft  fo,  that  we 
mufl  content  ourfelves  to  live  under  the 
government  v/e  like  the  kail,  when  that 

form 
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form  which  we  like  the  moft  is  deflroyed, 
or  worn  out ;  according  to  the  counfel  of 
DoLABELLA  ill  One  of  his  letters  to  Ci- 
cero. But,  my  Lord,  if  Cato  could  not 
fave,  he  prolonged  the  life  of  liberty  :  the 
liberties  of  Rome  would  have  been  loll 
when  Catiline  attacked  them,  abetted 
probably  by  C^SAR  andCRASsus,  and 
the  worft  citlztus  of  Rome;  and  when  Ci- 
cero defended  them,  abetted  by  Cato 
and  the  beft.  That  Cato  eired  in  his  con- 
diidt,  by  giving  way  too  much  to  the  na- 
tural roughnefs  of  his  temper,  and  by  al- 
lowing too  little  for  that  of  the  Rommis, 
among  whom  luxury  had  long  prevailed, 
and  coriup:ion  was  openly  pradtil'.d,  is 
mojR:  trae.  He  was  incapable  of  em- 
ploying thofe  feeming  compliances  that 
are  reconcileable  to  the  greateft  ileadi- 
nefs,  and  treated  unfldlfully  a  crazy  co; - 
llitution.  The  fafety  of  the  ccmmon- 
wealth  depended,  in  th;it  critical  conjunc- 
ture, on  -d.  coalition  of  parties^  (hefeimtorian 
and  the  equefirian :  Tully  had  form- 
ed it,  Cato  broice  it.     But  if  th"s  good, 

for 
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for  I  think  he  was  not  an  able  man, 
erred  in  the  particular  refpedts  I  have  ven- 
tured to  mention,  he  deferved  moft  cer- 
tainly the  glory  he  acqi.ired  by  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  by  dedi- 
cating the  whole  labour  of  his  life  to  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  He  would  have 
defer  ved  more  if  he  had  perfifted  in  main- 
taining the  fame  caufe  to  the  end,  and 
would  have  died  I  think  with  a  better 
grace  at  Miinda  than  at  Vt'ica,  If  this 
befo,  ifCATo  may  be  cenfured,  feverely 
indeed,  but  juftly,  for  abandoning  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  would  not 
however  furvive  3  what  fliall  we  fay  of 
thofe,  who  embrace  it  faintly,  purfue  it 
jrrefolutely,  grow  tired  of  it  when  they 
have  much  to  hope,  and  give  it  up  when 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  ? 

My  Lord,  I  have  infifted  the  more  on 
this  duty  which  men  owe  to  their  coun- 
try, becaufe  I  came  out  oiEnglai^d^  and 
continue  ftill,  ftrongly  aiFedted  with  what 
I  faw  when  I  was  there.  Our  govern- 
ment has  approached,    nearer  than  ever 

before. 
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before,  to  the  true  principles  of  it,  fincc 
the  revolution  of  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty  eight :  and  the  acceffion 
of  the  prefent  family  to  the  throne,  has 
given  the  faireft  opportunities,  as  well  as 
the  jufteft  reafons,  for  compleating  the 
fcheme  of  liberty,  and  improving  it  to 
perfection.  But  it  feems  to  me,  that,  in 
our  feparate  world,  as  the  means  of  af- 
ferting  and  fupporting  liberty  are  increaf- 
ed,  all  concern  for  it  is  diminifhed.  I 
beheld,  when  I  was  among  you,  more 
abjCifl  fervility,  in  the  manners  and  beha- 
viour of  particular  men,  than  I  ever  faw 
in  France,  or  than  has  been  feen  there, 
I  believe,  lince  the  days  of  that  Gafcon^ 
who,  being  turned  out  of  the  minifber's 
door,  leaped  in  again  at  his  window.  As 
to  bodies  of  men,  I  da;  e  challenge  your 
Lordfhip,  and  I  am  forry  for  it,  to  pro- 
duce any  inftances  of  refiibncs  to  the  un- 
jufl  demands,  or  wanton  will  of  a  court, 
that  Britifo  parliaments  have  given,  com- 
parable to  fuch  as  I  am  able  to  cite  to  the 
honour  cf  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  law  in  that  coun- 
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try,  within  the  fame  compafs  of  time* 
This  abjedt  fervility  may  appear  juftly  the 
more  wonderful  in  Briiain^  bec.;ufe  the 
government  of  Britain  has,  in  foine  fort, 
ti^.e  appearance  of  an  oligarchy :  and  mo- 
narchv  is  rather  hid  behind  it  than  fhewn, 
rather  weakened  than  ilrengthened,  ra- 
ther impofed  upon  thm  obeyed.  The 
wonder  therefore  is  toobferve,  how  ima- 
gination and  cuftom,  (a  giddy  fool  and  a 
formal  pedantj  have  rendered  thefe  cabals, 
or  oligarchies,  more  refpedted  than  ma- 
jefly  i-felf.  That  this  flioulJ  happt^n  in 
countries  where  princes,  who  have  abfo- 
lute  power,  may  be  tyrants  themfelves,  or 
fubfiitute  fubordinate  tyrants^  is  not  won- 
derful. Ic  has  happened  often  :  but  that 
it  ihoaid  happen  in  Britain^  may  be  juft- 
ly  an  objecl  of  wonder.  In  thefe  coun- 
tries, tiie  people  had  lofl  the  armour  of 
their  conftitution  :  they  were  naked  and 
defencelefs.  Ours  is  more  compleat  than 
ever.  But  tho  we  have  prefeived  the 
armour^  we  have  loft  the  fpirit  of  our 
conftitution  :  and  therefore  we  bej.r,  from 
Utile  engrolTcis  of  delegated  power,  what 

our 
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our  fathers  would  not  have  fufFered  from 
true  ptoprietors  of  the  royal  authority. 
Parliaments  are  not  only,  what  they  al- 
ways were,  elTential  parts  of  our  confti- 
tution,  but  effcntial  parts  of  our  adirini- 
ftration  too.  They  do  not  cLiim  the 
executive  power.  No.  But  the  execu- 
tive power  cannot  be  exercifed  without 
their  annual  concurrence.  How  few 
months,  inflead  of  years,  have  princes 
and  miniftcrs  now,  to  pafs  without  in- 
fped:ion  and  controul  ?  How  eajy  there- 
fore is  it  become  to  check  every  growing 
evil  in  the  bud,  to  change  everv  bad  ad- 
miniftration,  to  keep  fuch  Lrmtrs  of  go- 
vernment in  awe,  to  m  .in tain  and  re- 
venge, if  need  be,  the  conltitution  ?  It 
is  become  (o  eafy  by  the  prefent  form  of 
our  government,  that  corruption  alo7ie 
could  not  deftroy  us.  We  mufi:  want 
fpirit^  as  well  as  virtue,  to  peiifh.  Even 
able  knaves  would  prefcrve  liberty  in  fuch 
circumftances  as  ours,  and  highwaymen 
would  fcorn  to  receive  the  wages  and  do 
the  drudgery  of  p'ckpockets.  But  all  is 
little,  and  low,  :ind  mean  among  us !  Far 

from 
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from  having  the  virtues,  we  have  not 
even  the  vices  of  great  men.  He  who 
had  pride  inftead  of  vanity,  and  ambition 
but  equal  to  his  defire  of  wealth,  could 
never  bear,  I  do  not  fay  to  be  the  under- 
ftrapper  to  any  farmer  of  royal  authority, 
but  to  fee  patiendy  one  of  them  (at  bed 
his  fellow,  perhaps  his  inferior  in  every 
refpedl)  lord  it  over  him,  and  the  reft  of 
mankind,  diffipating  wealth,  and  tramp- 
ling on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  with 
impunity.  This  could  not  happen,  if 
there  was  the  leaft  fpirit  among  us.  But 
there  is  none.  What  pafTes  among  us  for 
ambition,  is  an  odd  mixture  of  avarice 
and  vanity  :  the  moderation  we  have  feen 
pradifed  is  pufillanimity,  and  the  philo- 
fbphy  that  fome  men  affecl  is  floth. 
Hence  it  comes  that  corruption  has  fpred, 
and  prevails. 

I  exped  little  from  the  principal  a<5lors 
that  tread  the  ftage  atprefent.  They  are 
divided,  not  fo  much  as  it  has  feemed,  and 
as  they  would  have  it  believed,  about 
meafures :  the  true  divifion  is  about  their 
different  ends,    Whilft  the  minifter  was 

not 
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not  hard  pufhcd,  nor  the  profpedt  of  fuc- 
cceding  to   him  near,  they  appeared  to 
have  but  one  end,  the  reformation  of  the 
government.     The  deftrudiion  of  the  mi- 
niftef  was  purfued  only  as  a  preliminary, 
but  of  efTential   and  difpenfable  neceffity 
to  that  end.     But   when  his  deftrudion 
feemed  to  approach,  the  obje^  of  \\\^Juc- 
cejfion  interpofed  to  the  fight  of  many,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  government  was  no 
longer  their   point   of  view.     They  di- 
vided the  fkin,  at  leafl:  in  their  thoueht-^ 
before  they  had  taken  the  beaft,  and  the 
common  fear  of  hunting  him  down  for 
others  made  them  all  faint  in  the  chace. 
It  was  this,  and  this  alone,  that  te  faved 
him,  or  has  put  off  his  evil  day.     Cor- 
rupdon,  fo  much,    and  fo  juftly  com- 
plained of,  could  not  have  done  it  alone. 
When  I  fay  that  I  expedl  little  from 
the  principal  adors  that  tread  the  ffage 
at  prefent,  1  am  far  from  applying  to  all 
of  them  what  I  take  to  be  true  of  the  far 
greateft  part.       There  are  men  among 
them  who  cert^ainly  intend  the  good  of 
their  country,  and  whom  I  love  and  ho- 
D  nonr 
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nour  for  that  reafon.  But  thefe  men 
have  been  clogged,  or  mifled,  or  over- 
borne by  others  J  and,  feduced  by  natural 
temper  to  inadtivity,  have  taken  any  ex- 
cufe,  or  yielded  to  any  pretence  that  fa- 
voured it.  That  they  fl:!0uid  roufe  there- 
fore in  themfelves,  or  in  any  one  elfe, 
the  fpirit  they  have  fuffered,  nay  helped 
to  dye  away,  I  do  not  expedl.  I  turn 
my  eyes  from  the  generation  that  is  going 
off,  to  the  generation  that  is  coming  on 
the  flage.  I  expedl  good  from  them,  and 
from  none  of  them  more  than  from  you, 
my  Lord.  Remember  that  the  oppofi- 
tion  in  which  you  have  engaged,  at  your 
iirft  entrance  into  bulinefs,  is  not  an  op- 
poiition  only  to  a  bad  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs,  but  to  an  admin iftration 
that  fupports  itfelf  by  means,  eftablifhes 
principles,  introduces  cuftoms,  repugnant 
to  the  conftitution  of  our  government, 
and  deftrudive  of  all  liberty  ;  that  you 
do  not  only  combat  pre  Tent  evils,  but  at- 
tempts to  entail  thefe  evils  upon  you  and 
your  pofterityj  that  if  you  ceafe  the 
combat,  you  give  up  the  caufe  :  and  that 

he. 
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he,  who  does  not  renew  on  every  occaiion 
his  claim,  may  forfeit  his  right. 

Our  difputes  were  formerly,  to  fay  the 
truth,  much    more  about  perfons   than 
things ;  or  at  moll:  about  particular  points 
of  political  condud,  in  which  we  {l:ould 
have  foon  agreed,  if  perfons,  and  perfo- 
nal  interefts  h:.d  been  lefs  concerned,  end 
the  blind   prejudice  of  party  lefs  preva- 
lent.    Whether  the  Big-e?idians  or  the 
Little-endians  got   the   better,  I  believe 
no  man  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  thou-ht 
the  conftitution  concerned  3  notv/ithftand- 
ing  all  the  clamour  raifed  at  one  time 
about  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  at 
another  about  the  danger  oixht protejl ant 
fuccejjion.     But  the  cafe  is  at  this  time 
vaftly  altered.     The   means  of  invadirg 
liberty  more  effedually  by  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  revenue^  than  it  ever  had  been 
invaded  by  prerogative^  were  not  then 
grown  up  into   ftrength.     They  are  fo 
now  ;  and  a  bold  and  an  infolent  ufe  is 
made  of  them.     To   reform    the  fiate 
therefore  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  objeft 
of  your  oppofr.ion,  as  well  iis  to  reform 
D  2  the 
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the  adminiftration.  Why  do  I  fay  as  well  ? 
It  is  fo,  and  it  ought  to  be  fo,  much  more. 
Wreft  the  power  of  the  government,  if 
you  can,  out  of  hands  that  have  employ- 
ed it  weakly  and  wickedly,    ever  fmce  it 
was  thrown  into  them,  by  a  fiUy  bar- 
<Tain  made  in  one  reign,    and  a  corrupt 
bargain  made   in  another.      But  do  not 
imagine  this   to   be  your  fole,  or   your 
principal  bufinefs.      You  owe  to  your 
country,  to  your  honour,  to  your  fecu- 
rity,  to  the  prefent,    and  to  future  ages, 
that  no  endeavours  of  yours  be  wanting 
to  repair  the  breach  that  is  made,  and  is 
increafing  daily  in  the  conftitution,  and 
to  fhut  up  with  all  the  bars  and  bolts 
of  law,    the  principal  entries  thro  which 
thefe  torrents  of  corruption  have  been 
let   in   upon    us.      I  fay    the  principal 
entries  J  becaufe,  however  it  may  appear 
in  pure  fpeculation,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  found  in  pradice  poffible,  no  nor  eli- 
gible neither,  to  fhut  them  up  all.     As 
entries   of  corruption  none  of  them  de- 
ferve  to  be  excepted  :  but  there  is  a  juft 
diftindion  to  be  made,    becaufe  there  is 
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a  real  difference.  Some  of  thefc  entries 
are  opened  by  the  abufe  of  powers,  ne- 
celTary  to  maintain  fubordination,  and 
to  carry  on  even  good  government,  and 
therefore  necelTary  to  be  preferved  in  the 
crown,  notwithftanding  the  abufe  that 
is  fometimes  made  of  them  ;  for  no  hu- 
man inftitutlon  can  arrive  at  perfection, 
and  the  moft  that  human  wifdom  can  do, 
is  to  procure  the  fame  or  greater  good,  at 
the  expence  of  lefs  evil.  There  will  be 
always  fome  evil  either  immediate,  or 
remote,  either  in  caufe  or  confequence. 
But  there  are  other  entries  of  corruption, 
and  thefe  are  by  much  the  greateft,  for 
fuffering  of  which  to  continue  oren  no 
reafon  can  be  affigned  or  has  been  pre- 
tended to  be  affigned,  but  that  which  is 
to  every  honeft  and  wife  man  a  reafon  for 
fhutting  them  up  ;  the  incrcafe  of  the 
means  of  corruption,  which  are  oftener 
employed  for  the  ferviceofthe  oligaichy^ 
than  for  the  fervice  of  the  monarchy. 
Shut  up  thefe,  and  you  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  others.  By  thefe,  a 
D  3  morq 
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more  real  and  a  moe  dangerous  power 
has  been  gained  to  minirters,  than  was 
loft  to  the  crown  by  the  reftraints  on  pre- 
rogative. 

There  have  been  periods  when  our  go- 
vernment continued  free,  with  ftrong  ap- 
pearances ct'  becoming  abfolute.  Let  it 
be  your  glory,  my  Lord,  and  that  of  the 
new  generation  fpringing  np  with  you, 
that  this  government  do  noi  become  ab- 
folute at  any  future  period,  wi:h  the  ap- 
pearances of  be'ng  free.  However  you 
may  be  employed ;  in  all  your  councils, 
in  all  your  actions,  keep  this  regard  to 
the  conftitution  always  in  fight.  The 
fcene  that  opens  before  you  is  great,  and 
the  p^.rt  that  yoa  will  have  to  ad  difficult. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  bring  men,  from 
flrong  habits  of  corruption,  to  prefer  ho- 
nour to  profit,  and  liberty  to  luxury;  as 
ft  is  hard  to  teach  princes  the  great  art  of 
governing  all  by  all,  or  to  prevail  on 
them  to  pradife  it.  But  if  it  be  a  diffi- 
cult, it  is  a  glorious  attempt  j  an  attempt 
worthy  to  exert  the  grcatefl  talents,  and 

to 
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to  fill  the  mofl:  extended  life.  Purfue  it 
with  courage,  my  Lord,  nor  defpair  of 
fuccefs. 


•Deus  hdec  fortaffe  benlgna 


Reducet  in  Jedem  Vice, 

A  parliament,  nay  one  hcufe  of  parlia- 
ment, is  able  at  any  time,  and  at  once,  to 
deftroy  any  corrupt  plan  of  power.  Time 
produces  every  day  new  conjur.6tures  : 
Be  prepared  to  improve  them.  We  read 
in  the  old  teflament  of  a  city  that  might 
have  efcaped  divine  vengeance,  if  five 
righteous  men  hid  been  found  in  it.  Let 
not  our  city  perifh  for  want  of  fo  fmall  a 
number  :  and  if  the  generation  that  is 
going  off  could  not  furnifli  it,  let  the 
generation  that  is  coming  on  furnifh  a 
greater. 

We  may  reafonably  hope  that  it  will, 
from  the  firfl  ellciys  which  your  Loi  diliip, 
and  fome  others  of  our  young  fenators, 
have  made  in  public  life.  You  have 
raifed  the  hopes  of  your  country  by  the 
P  4  proofs 
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proofs  you  have  given  of  fupcrior  parts. 
Confirm  thefe  hopes  by  proofs  of  iin- 
common  induftry  and  application,  and 
perfeverancc.  Superior  parts,  nay  even 
fuperior  virtue,  without  thefe  qualities, 
will  be  infufficient  to  fupport  your  cha- 
racter and  your  caufe.  How  may  men 
have  appeared  in  my  time  who  have  made 
thefe  eflays  with  fuccefs,  and  have  made 
no  progrefs  afterwards  ?  Some  have  drop- 
ped, from  their  iirfl  flights,  down  into  the 
vulgar  ciov/d,  have  been  diftinguifhed, 
nay  heard  of,  no  more  !  Others  with 
better  parts,  perhaps  with  more  pre- 
fumption,  but  certainly  with  greater  ri- 
dicule, have  perflfled  in  making  thefe  ef- 
fays  towards  bufinefs  all  their  lives,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  advance  farther, 
in  their  political  courfe,  than  a  premedi- 
tated harangue  on  fome  choice  fubjedt.  I 
never  faw  one  of  thefe  important  perfons 
fit  down  after  his  oration,  with  repeated 
hear-hims  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  inward 
rapture  glowing  in  his  eyes,  that  he  did 
not  recal  to  my  memory  the  fiory  of  a 

con? 
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conceited  member  of  fome  parliament  in 
France^  who  was  overheard,  after  his  te- 
dious harangue,  muttering  molt  d>::vout- 
ly  to  himfelf,  Non  riohis^  Domine^  noii  ?jo- 
bisy  fed  nomin'i  tuo  da  gloriam  I 

Eloquence,  that  leads  mankind  by  the 
ears,  gives  a  nobler  fuperiority  than  power 
that  every  dunfe  may  ufe,  or  fraud  that 
every  knave  may  employ,  to  lead  them 
by  the  nofe.  But  eloquence  mud  flow 
like  a  ftream  that  is  fed  by  an  abundant 
fpring,  and  nor  fpout  forth  a  little  frothy 
water  on  fome  gaudy  day,  and  remain 
dry  the  reft  of  the  year.  The  famous 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the 
ftatefmen  and  minifters  of  thofe  common- 
wealths. The  nature  of  their  gjovern- 
ments  and  the  humour  of  thofe  ages  made 
elaborate  orations  nectflary.  They  ha- 
ran2;ued  oftener  than  thev  dsb.:ted  :  and 
the  ars  dicendi  required  more  iludy  and 
more  exercile  of  mind,  and  of  body  too, 
among  them,  than  are  neceflary  among 
us.  But  as  much  pains  as  they  took  in 
learning  how  to  conducfl  the  llream  of 
eloquence,  they  took  more  to  enlarge  the 

foun- 
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fountain  from  which  it  flowed.  Hear 
D£MO:.THENEs,  hear  Cicero  thunder 
againfh  Philip,  Catiline  and  An- 
thony. I  chufe  the  example  of  the  firfl 
rather  than  that  of  Pericles  whom  he 
imitated,  or  of  Phocion  whom  he  op- 
pofed,  or  of  any  other  confiderable  per- 
fonage  in  Greece  j  and  the  example  of 
Cicero  rather  than  that  of  Crassus,  or 
of  HoRTENSius,  or  of  any  other  of  the 
great  men  of  Rome ;  becaufc  the  eloquence 
of  thefe  two  has  been  fo  celebrated  that 
we  are  accuftoned  to  look  upon  them  al- 
rnoft  as  meer  orators.  They  were  orators 
indeed,  and  no  man  who  has  a  foul  can 
read  their  orations,  after  the  revolution  of 
fo  many  age?,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
governments,  and  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  compofed,  v/iihout  feeling  at 
this  hour  the  paffions  they  were  defigned 
to  move,  and  the  fpirit  they  were  defign- 
ed to  raiie.  But  if  we  look  into  the  hi- 
flo^y  of  t*.efe  two  men,  and  confider  the 
parts  they  adtd,  we  (hall  fee  them  in  an- 
o':her  I  ^ih.,  iind  admire  them  in  an  higher 
fphere  of  action.     Demosthenes  had 

been 
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been  negleded,  in  his  education,  by  the 
fame  tutors  who  cheated  him  of  his  inhe- 
ritance. Cicero  v/as  bred  with  greater 
advantage:  and  Plutarch,  I  think,  fays 
that  when  he  firft  appeared  the  people 
ufed  to  call  him,  by  way  of  derifion,  the 
Greek,  and  the  fcholar.  But  whatever  ad- 
vantage of  this  kind  the  latter  might  have 
over  the  former,  and  to  which  of  them 
foever  you  afcribe  the  fuperior  genius,  the 
progrefs  v/hich  both  of  them  made  in 
every  part  oi political  knoivledge,  by  their 
induftry  and  application,  was  marvellous. 
Cicero  might  be  a  btitter  philofopher, 
but  Demosthenes  was  no  lefs  a  ftatef- 
man  :  and  both  of  them  performed  actions 
and  acquired  fame,  above  the  reach  of  elo- 
quence alone.  Demosthenes  ufed  to 
compare  eloquence  to  a  weapon,  aptly 
enough  ;  for  eloquence,  like  every  other 
weapon,  is  of  litrle  ufe  to  the  owner,  un- 
lefs  he  have  the  force  and  the  fkill  to  ufe 
it.  This  force  and  this  Ikill  Demosthe- 
nes had  in  an  eminent  degree.  Obferve 
them  in  one  inftance  among  many.  It  was 
of  mighty  importance  to  Philip  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  the  acceffion  of  Thebes  to  the  grand 
alliance  that  Demosthenes,  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenimi  commonwealth,  formed 
againft  the  growing  power  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. Ph  I L I  p  had  emilTaries  and  his  am- 
baffadors  on  the  fpot  to  oppofe  to  thofe  of 
Athens ^•SiVi'l  we  may  be  alTared  that  he  ne- 
glected none  of  thofe  arts  upon  this  occa- 
iion  that  he  employed  fo  fuccefsfuUy  on 
others.  The  flruggle  was  great,  but  De- 
mosthenes prevailed,  and  the  Thebans 
engaged  in  the  war  againft  Phil  i p. Was  it 
by  his  eloquence  alone  that  he  prevailed  in 
a  divided  flate,  over  all  the  fubtilty  of  in- 
trigue, all  the  dexterity  of  negotiation,  all 
the  fedu(5lion,  all  the  corruption,  and  all 
the  terror  that  the  ablefl  and  mofl:  power- 
ful prince  could  employ  ?  Was  Demo- 
sthenes wholly  taken  up  with  compof- 
ing  orations,  and  haranguing  the  people, 
in  this  remarkable  crifis  ?  He  harangued 
them  no  doubt  at  Thebes,  as  well  as  at 
Athens,  and  in  the  reft  of  Greece,  where 
all  the  great  refolutions  of  making  al- 
liances, waging  war,  or  concluding  peace, 
were  determined  in  democratical  affem- 

blies. 
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biles.  But  yet  haranguing  was  no  doubt 
the  leaft  part  of  his  bufmefs,  and  eloquence 
was  neither  the  fole,  nor  the  principal  ta- 
lent, as  the  ftyle  of  writers  would  induce 
us  to  believe,  on  which  his  faccefs  de- 
pended. He  mufl  have  been  mafter  of 
other  arts,  fubferviently  to  which  his  elo- 
quence was  employed,  and  mufl:  have  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  ftate, 
and  of  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  of  their 
difpofitions,  and  of  their  interefts  relatively 
to  one  another,  and  relatively  to  their 
neighbours,  to  the  Ferfiam  particularly, 
with  whom  he  held  a  correfpondence,  not 
much  to  his  honour:  I  fay,  he  muft  have 
been  mafter  of  many  other  arts,  and  have 
pofTeiTed  an  immenfefund  of  knowledge, 
to  make  his  eloquence  in  every  cafe  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  even  pertinent  or  feafonable  in 
fome,  as  well  as  to  dired  it  and  to  furnifh 
it  with  matter  whenever  he  thought  pro- 
per to  employ  this  weapon. 

Let  us  confider  Tully  on  the  greateft 
theatre  of  the  known  world,  and  in  the 
mofl:  difficult  circumftances.  We  are  bet- 
ter acquainted  with   him  than  we  are 

with 
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with  Demosthenes;  for  we  fee  him 
nearer,  as  it  were,  and  in  more  different 
lights. '   How  perfea  a  knowledge  had  he 
acquired  of  the  Romafi  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment, eccleliaflical  and  civil  i  of  the 
original  and  progrefs,  of  the  general  rea- 
fons  and  particular  occafions  of  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  his  country  ;  of  the  great 
rules  of  equity,  and  the  low  pradice  of 
courts;  of  the  duty  of  every  magiftracy 
and  office  in  the  ftatc,   from  the  diftator 
down  to  the  liaor  ;  and  of  all  the  Reps  by 
which  Rome  had  rifen  from  her  infancy, 
to  liberty,  to  power  and  grandeur  and 
dominion,  as  well  as  of  all  thofe  by  which 
fhe  began  to  decline,  a  little  before  his 
age,  to  that  fervitude  which  he  died  for 
oppofing,  but  lived  to  fee  eftabUilied,  and 
in  which  not  her  liberty  alone,  bat  her 
power  and  grandeur  and  dominion  were 
loft?  How  v/ell  was  he  acquainted  with 
t\iQ  Roman  colonies  and  provinces,  with 
the  allies  and   enemies   of  the   empu-e, 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  for- 
mer the  difpofitions  and  conditions  of  the 
latter,  with  the  interefts  of  them  all  rela- 
tively 
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tively  to  M-ome^  and  with  the  interefts  ct' 
Rome  relatively  to  them  ?  How  prefent  to 
his  mind  were  the  anecdotes  of  former 
times  concerning  the  Roman  and  other 
ftates,  and  how  curious  was  he  to  obferve 
the  minuteft  circumftances  that  pafTed  in 
his  own  ?  His  works  will  anfwer  faffici- 
ently  the  quefllons  I  afk,  and  eftabliOi  in 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  reads  them 
the  idea  I  would  give  of  his  capacity  and 
knowledge,  as  well  as  that  which  is  fo 
univefally  taken  of  his  eloquence.  To  a 
man  fraught  with  all  this  flock  of  know- 
ledge, and  induftrious  to  improve  it  daily, 
nothing  could  happen  that  was  entirely 
new,  nothing  for  which  he  was  quite  un- 
prepared, fcarce  any  effe(fl  whereof  he 
had  not  confidered  the  caufe,  fcarce  any 
caufe  wherein  his  fagacity  could  not  dif- 
cern  the  latent  effect.  His  eloquence  in 
private  caufes  gave  him  firil  credit  at 
Rome^  bat  it  was  this  knowledge,  this  ex- 
perience, and  the  continued  habits  of 
bufinefs,  that  fupported  his  reputation, 
enabled  him  to  do  fo  much  fervice  to 
his  country,  and  gave  force  and  authority 

to 
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to  his  eloquence.  To  little  purpofe  would 
he  have  attacked  Catiline  with  all  the 
vehemence  that  indignation  and  even  fear 
added  to  eloquence,  if  he  had  truftcd  to 
this  weapon  alone.     This  weapon  alone 
wouM  have  fecured  neither  him  nor  the 
fenate  from   the  poniard  of  that  affaffin. 
He  would  have  had  no  occafion  to  boa^, 
that  he  had   driven  this  infamous  citizen 
out  ofthe  walls  of  i^ow^.  ^bilt,  excejjif, 
evafit,  erupit,  if  he  had  not  made  it  be- 
for'e-hand  impoffible  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  in  them.     As  little  occa^.on 
wou'-d  he  have  had  to  alTume  the  honour 
of  defeating  without  any  tumult,  or  any 
diforder,  the  defigns  of  thofe  who   con- 
fpired  to  murder  the  Roman  people,  to 
dearoy  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  extin- 
guifh  the  Roman  Vi2.mz;  if  he    had  not 
united  by  ikill  and  management,  in  the 
common  caufe  of  their  country,  orders 
of  men  the  mofl  aveife  to  each  other  ;  it 
he  had  not  w^atched  all  the  machinations 
of  the  confpirators  in  filence,  and  prepared 
a  ftren^th  fufficientto  refift  them  at  Rome, 
and  in^he  provinces,  before  he   opened 
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this  fcene  Oi^  villany  to  the  fenate  and  the 
people  ;  in  a  word,  if  he  had  not  made 
much  more  ufe  of  political  prudence, 
that  is,  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  arts  of  government,  which 
fludy  and  experience  give,  than  of  all  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence. 

Such  was  Demosthenes,  fuch  was 
Cicero,  fuch  were  all  the  great  iren 
whof-  memories  are  preferved  in  hiflory, 
and  fuch  muft  every  man  be,  or  endea- 
vour to  be,  if  he  has  either  fsnfc  or  fenti- 
ment,  who  prcfumes  to  meddle  in  affairs 
of  government,  of  a  free  government  I 
mem,  and  hopes  to  maintain  a  diflin- 
guiflicd  characfter  in  popular  aff.mblies, 
whatever  part  he  takes,  Wihether  that  of 
fupporting,  or  that  of  oppofing.  I  put  the 
two  cafes  purpofely,  m,y  Lord,  b^caufe 
I  have  obferved,  and  your  Lordfhip  will 
have  frequent  occafions  of  obfcrving, 
many  perfons  who  feem  to  think  that  op- 
pofition  to  an  adminiilration  requiresfewer 
preparatives,  and  iefs  conftant  application 
than  the  condud:  of  it.  Now,  mv  Lord, 
E  '         I 
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I  take  this  to  be  a  grofs  error,  and  I  am 
fare  it  has  been  a  fatal  one.     It  is  one  of 
thofe  errors,  and  there  are  many  fuch, 
which   men  impute   to  judgment,    and 
which  proceed  from  the  defed:  of  judg- 
ment, as  this  does  from  Hghtnefs,  irrefo- 
lution,  lazinefs,  and  a  falfe  notion  of  op- 
pofition ;  unlefs  the  perfons,  who  feem  to 
think,  do  not  really  think  in   this  man- 
ner,   but  ferving  the  public    purely  for 
interefl,  and  not  for  fame,  ncr  for  duty, 
decline  taking  the  fame  pains  when  they 
oppofe  without  perfonal  and  immediate 
reward,  as  they  are  willing  to  take  when 
they  are  paid  for   ferving.     Look  about 
you,  and  you  will  fee  men  eager  to  fpeak, 
and  keen  to  a6l,  when  particular  occa- 
fions  prefs  them,    or  particular  motives 
excite  them,  but  quite  unprepared  for  ei- 
ther :  and  hence  all  that  fuperficiality  in 
fpeaking,  for  want  of  information,  hence 
all  that  confufion  or  inadlivity,  for  want 
of  concert,  and  all  that  difappointment 
for  want  of  preliminary  meafures.     They 
who  affe<5l  to  head  an  oppofition,  or  to 
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make  any  confiderable  figure  in  it,  mufh 
be  equal  at  lead  to  thofe  whom  they  op- 
pefe  J  I  do  net  foy  in  parts  only,  but  in 
application  and  induftry,  and  the  fruits 
of  both,  information,  knowledge,  and  a 
certain  conilant  preparednefs  for  all  the 
events  that  may  arife.  Every  adminiftra- 
tion  is  a  fyllem  of  conducfl :  oppofition 
therefore,  fhould  be  a  fyftem  of  condud: 
likewife  j  an  oppofite,  but  not  a  depen- 
dent fyftem.  I  fhall  explain  myfelf  bet- 
ter by  an  example.  When  two  armies 
take  the  field,  the  generals  on  both  fides 
have  their  difi^srent  plans  for  the  cam- 
paign, either  of  defence  or  of  offence  ; 
and  as  the  former  does  not  fufpend  his 
meafures  till  he  is  attacked,  but  takes  them 
beforehand  on  every  probable  contin- 
gency, fo  the  latter  does  not  fufpend  his^ 
till  the  opportunity  of  attacking  prefcnts 
itfelf,  but  is  alert  and  conftantly  ready  to 
feize  it  whenever  it  happens  -,  and  in  the 
mean  time  is  bufy  to  improve  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  fkilli  of  force,  or  of  any  other 
kind  that  he  ha?,  or  that  he  can  acquire, 
E  2  inde- 
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independently  of  the  plan  and  of  the  mo- 
tions of  his  enemy. 

In  a  word,  my  Lord,  this  is  my  no- 
tion, and  I  fubmit  it  to  you.  According 
to  the  prefent  form  of  our  conftitution, 
every  member  of  either  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment is  a  member  of  a  national  ftanding 
council,  born,  or  appointed  by  the  people, 
to  promote  good,  and  to  oppofe  bad  go- 
vernment 5  and,  if  not  vefted  with  the 
power  of  a  minider  of  flate,  yet  vefted 
with  the  fuperior  power  of  controulng 
thofe  who  are  appointed  fuch  by  the 
crown.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  they 
who  engage  in  oppofition  are  under  as 
great  obligations,  to  prepare  themfelves 
to  controul,  as  they  who  ferve  the  crown 
are  under,  to  prepare  themfelves  to  carry 
on  the  adminiftration  :  and  that  a  party 
formed  for  this  purpofe,  do  not  a^fl  like 
good  citizens  nor  honeft  men,  unlefs  they 
propofe  true^  as  well  as  oppofe  falfe  mea- 
fures  of  government.  Sure  I  am  they 
do  not  a<fl  like  wife  men  unlefs  they  adt 
fyftematically,  and  unlefs  they  contraft, 

on 
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on  every  occafion,  that  fcheme  of  policy 
which  the  public  intereft  requ'.res  to  be 
followed,  Vv'irh  that  which  is  fuited  lo  no 
intereft   but   the   private  interefl  of  the 
prince  or  his  minifters.     Cunning  men 
(fevcral  fuch  there  are  among  you)  will 
diflike  this  confequence,  and  ol^ed:,  that 
fuch  a  conducft  would  fupport,  under  the 
appearance  of  oppofing,  a  weak  and  even 
a   wicked    sdminiflraticn  ;    and  that  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  would  be  to  give 
good  counfcl  to  a  bad  minifler,  and  to 
extricate  him  out  of  diftrefTes  that  ought 
to  be  improved  to  his  ruin.    But  cunning 
pays  no  regard  to  virtue,  and  is  but  the 
low  mimic  of  wifdom.     It  were  eafy  to 
demonftrate  what  I   have   alTerted  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  an   oppofing  party  : 
and  I  prefume  there  is  no  need  of  labour- 
ing to  prove,  that  a  party  who  oppofed, 
fyftematically,  a  wife  to  a  filly,  an  honefl 
to  an  iniquitous,  fcheme  of  government, 
would    acquire   greater    reputation    and 
ftrength,  and  arrive  more  furely  at  their 
end,    than  a  party  who  oppofed  occa- 
E  3  iionally. 
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fionally,  as  it  were,  without  any  com" 
nion  fyftem,  without  any  general  con- 
cert, with  little  uniformity,  little  prepa- 
ration, little  perfeverance,  and  as  little 
knowledge  or  political  capacity.  But  it 
is  time  to  leave  this  invidious  fubje(51:, 
and  to  haften  to  the  conclufion  of  my 
letter  before  it  grows  into  a  book. 


I  am,  my  Lord,  &£. 


LETTER     II. 
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A  Patriot  King. 
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The    I  D  E  A  of 

A  Patriot  King. 


INTRODUCTION^ 

Dec.  I.  1738. 

Evifing  fome  letters  I  writ  to  my 
Lord  *  *  *^  I  found  in  one  of 
them  a  great  deal  faid  concerning  the  du- 
ties which  men  owe  to  their  country ^  thofe 
men  particularly  who  live  under  a  free 
confiitution  of  government  j  with  a  ftrong 
application  of  thefe  general  dodrines  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Great  Britain^  and  to 
the  chara5lers  of  the  prefent  adors  on  this 
ftage. 

I  faw  no  reafon  to  alter,  none  even  to 
foften,  any  thing  that  is  there  advanced.. 

On 
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On  the  contrary,  it  came  into  my  mind 
to  carry  thefe  confiderations  further,  and 
to  delineate,  for  I  pretend  not  to  make  a 
perfed:  draught,  the  duties  of  a  king  to  his 
Country  ;  of  thofe  kings  particularly  who 
are  appointCvl  by  the  people,  for  Iknow 
of  noi;e  who  are  anointed  by  God,  to  rule 
in  limited  monarchies.  After  which,  I  pro- 
pofed  to  apply  the  general  dodrines  in 
this  cafe,  as  ftrongly  and  as  diretflly  as  in 
the  other,  to  the  prefent  Jlate  oi  Great 
Britain, 

I  am  not  one  of  thofe  oriental  flaves, 
who  deem  it  unlawful  prefumption  to  look 
their  kings  in  the  face  j  neither  am  I 
fwayed  by  my  Lord  Bacon's  authority  to 
think  this  cuflom  good  and  reafonable  in 
it's  meanings  tho'  it  favours  of  barbarifm  in 
it's  injiitution  :  Ritu  quidem  barbarus,  fed 
fignificatione  bonus.  Much  otherwife  :  It 
feems  to  me  that  no  fecrets  are  fo  impor- 
tant to  be  known,  no  hearts  deferve  to  be 
pryed  into  with  more  curiofity  and  atten- 
tion, than  thofe  of  princes.  But  many 
things  have  concurred,  befidcs  age  and 
temper,  to  fet  me  at  a  great  diftance  from 
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the  prefent  court.  Far  from  prying  into 
the  hearts  I  fcarce  know  the  faces,  of  our 
royal  family,  i  H^iall  therefore  decline 
all  application  to  iheir  charadters,  and  all 
mention  of  any  influence  which  their 
charadters  may  have  on  their  own  fortune, 
or  on  that  of  this  nation. 

The  principles  I  have  reafoned  upon 
in  my  letter  to  my  Lord  ***j  and  thofe 
I  fliall  reafon  upon  here,  are  the  fame. 
They  are  laid  in  the  fame  fyftem  of  hu- 
man nature.  They  are  drawn  from  that 
fource  from  whence  all  the  duties  of  pub- 
lic and  private  morality  muft  be  derived, 
or  they  will  be  often  falfly,  and  always 
precarioufly  eftabli(hed.  Up  to  this  fource 
there  are  few  men  who  take  the  pains  to 
go :  and,  open  as  it  lies,  there  are  not 
many  who  can  find  their  way  to  it.  By 
fuch  as  yoti,  I  ihall  be  undeiflood,  and 
approved  j  and  far  from  fearing  the  cen^ 
fure  or  the  ridicule,  I  fhould  reproach 
myfelf  with  the  applaufe,  of  men  who 
meafure  their  intcreft  by  their  paffions, 
and  their  duty  by  the  examples  of  a  cor- 
rupt age  J  that  is,  by  the  examples  they 

aiford 
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afford  to  one  another.  Such  I  think  arc 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  prefent  ojeneration; 
not  of  the  vulgar  alone,  but  of  thofe  who 
fland  foiemofl,  and  are  raifed  highefl  in 
our  nation.  Such  we  may  juftly  appre- 
hend too  that  the  next  will  be,  fince  they 
who  are  to  compofe  it  will  fet  out  into 
the  world  under  a  direcflion  that  muft  in- 
cline them  flrongly  to  the  fame  courfe  of 
felf-intereH-,  profligacy,  and  corruption. 
The  iniquity  of  all  the  principal  men  in 
any  community,  of  kings  and  miniflers 
efpecially,  does  not  coniifl:  alone  in  the 
crimes  they  commit,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate confequences  of  thefe  crimes:  and 
therefore  their  guilt  is  not  to  be  meafured 
by  thefe  alone.  Such  men  fin  againft  po- 
fterity,  as  well  as  againft  their  own  age  : 
and  when  the  confequences  of  their  crimes 
are  over,  the  confequences  of  their  ex- 
ample remain.  I  think,  and  every  wife 
and  honeft  man  in  generations  yet  unborn 
will  think,  if  the  hiftory  of  ---'s  admi- 
niftration  defcends  to  blacken  our  annals, 
that  the  greateft  iniquity  of  the  minifcer, 
on  whom  the  whole  iniquity  ought  to  be 

charged, 
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charged,  (ince  he  has  been  fo  long  in  pof- 
felTion  of  the  whole  power,  is  the  con- 
ftant  endeavour  he  has  employed  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  men,  I  fay  thus  gene- 
rally the  morals^  becaufe  he  who  aban- 
dons or  betrays  his  country,  will  abandon 
or  betray  his  friend  ;  and  becaufe  he  who 
is  prevailed  on  to  a(ft  in  parliament,  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth  or  juftice,  will 
eafily  prevail  on  himfelf  to  adt  in  the  fame 
manner  every  where  elfe.  A  wifer  and 
honefter  adminiftration  may  relieve  our 
trade  from  that  oppreffion,  and  the  public 
from  that  load  of  debt  under  which  it 
muft  be  fuppofedthathe  has  induftrioufly 
kept  it ;  becaufe  we  are  able  to  prove,  by 
fair  calculations,  that  he  might  have  pro- 
vided efFeclu?iiy  for  the  payment  of  it, 
fmce  he  came  to  the  head  of  the  trea- 
fury.  A  wifer  and  honefler  adminiftra- 
tion  may  draw  us  back  to  our  former  cre- 
dit and  influence  abroad,  from  that  flate 
of  contempt  into  which  we  are  funk 
among  all  our  neighbours.  But  will  the 
minds  of  men,  which  this  minifter  has 
narrowed  to  perfonal  regards  alone,  will 

their 
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their  'uiewSy  which  he  has  confined  to  the 
piefent  moment,  as  if  nations  were  mor- 
tal like  the  men  who  compofe  them, 
and  Britain  was  to  perifh  with  her  de- 
generate children ;  will  thefe,  I  fay,  be  fo 
eajily  or  fo  foon  enlarged  ?  Will  their  y^;?- 
timentSy  which  are  debafed  from  the  love 
of  liberty,  from  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
profperity  of  their  country,  and  from  a 
defire  of  honeft  fame,  to  an  abfolute  un- 
concernednefs  for  all  thefe,  to  an  abjcd: 
fubmiffion,  and  to  a  rapacious  eagernefs 
after  wealth  that  may  fate  their  avarice, 
and  exceed  theprofufion  of  their  luxury  ; 
will  thefe,  I  fay  again,  be  fo  eajily^  or  fo 
foon  elevated?  In  a  word,  will  the  Bri- 
tifijpirity  \h2Xfpirit  which  has  preferv- 
ed  liberty  hitherto  in  one  corner  of  the 
world  at  lead,  be  fo  eafily  or  {o  foon  re- 
injufed'mio  the  Britijh  nation?  I  think 
not.  We  have  been  long  coming  to 
this  point  of  depravation  :  and  the  pro- 
erefs  from  confirmed  habits  of  evil  is 
much  more  flow  than  the  progrefs  to 
them-  Virtue  is  not  placed  on  a  rugged 
mountain  of  difficult  and  dangerous  ac- 

cefs. 
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cefs,  as  they  who  would  excufe  the  in- 
dolence of  their  temper,  or  the  perverfe- 
nefs  of  their  will,  defire  to  have  it  be- 
lieved i  but  flie  is  feated  however  on  an 
eminence.  We  may  go  up  to  her  with 
eafe,  but  we  muft  go  up  gradually,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  progreffion  of  rea- 
fon^  who  is  to  lead  the  way,  and  to  o-uide 
our  fleps.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fall 
from  thence,  we  are  fure  to  be  hurried 
down  the  hill  with  a  blind  impesuofity, 
according  to  the  natural  violence  of  thofe 
appetites  and  paffions  that  caufed  our  fall 
at  firf},  and  urge  it  on  the  fafter,  the  fur- 
ther they  are  removed  from  the  controul 
that  before  reftrained  them. 

To  perform,  therefore,  fo  great  a  work, 
as  to  reinfufe  tht  fpirif  of  libeny^  to  re- 
form the  morals,  and  to  raife  thejentlmenfs 
of  a  people,  much  time  is  required  ;  and 
a  work  which  requires  fo  much  time 
may  too  probably  be  never  compleated  ; 
confidering  how  unfteadily  and  unfyftem- 
atically  even  the  beft  of  men  are  apt  often 
to  proceed  -,  and  how  this  reformation  is 
to  be  carried  forward  in  oppofuion   to 
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public  fajhiojiy  2indi  private  incUnatio?t^  to 
the  authority  of  the  men  in  power,  and 
to  the  fecret  bent  of  many  of  thofe  who 
are  out  of  power.  Let  us  not  flatter  our- 
felves ;  I  did  fo  too  long.  It  is  more  to 
be  wifhed  than  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
contagion  fhould  fpread  no  further  than 
that  leprous  race,  who  carry  on  their 
Ikins,  expofed  to  public  fight,  the  fcabs 
and  blotches  of  their  diftemper.  The  mi- 
nijier  preaches  corruption  aloud  and  con- 
flantly,  like  an  impudent  miffionary  of 
vice :  and  fome  there  are  who  not  only 
infinuate,  bat  teach  the  fame  occafional- 
ly.  I  fay  fome  ;  becaufe  I  am  as  far  from 
thinking,  that  all  thofe  who  join  with 
him,  as  that  any  of  thofe  who  oppofe 
him,  wait  only  to  be  more  authorized, 
that  they  may  propagate  it  with  greater 
fuccefs,  and  apply  it  to  their  own  ufe,  in 
their  turn. 

It  feems  to  me,  upon  the  whole  mat- 
ter, that  to  fave  or  redeem  a  nation  un- 
der fuch  circumftances  from  perdition, 
nothing  lefs  is  neceflary  than  fome  great, 
fome  extraordinary  conjundlure  of  ill  for- 
tune, 
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tune,  or  of  good,  which  may  furge^ 
yet  fo  as  by  fire.  Diflrefs  from  abroad, 
bankruptcy  at  home,  and  other  circuin- 
ftanccs  of  hke  nature  and  tendency,  may 
beget  univerfal  confufion.  Out  cf  con- 
fulion  order  may  arife  :  but  It  may  be  the 
order  of  a  wicked  tyranny,  inftead  cf  the 
order  of  a  juft  monarchy.  Either  may 
happen  :  and  fuch  an  alternative,  at  the 
difpofition  of  fortune,  is  fufficient  to  make 
a  floic  tremble  !  We  may  be  faved  in- 
deed by  means  of  a  very  differ;nt  kind  ; 
but  thefe  means  will  not  offer  thcmfelves, 
this  way  of  falvation  will  not  be  opened 
to  us,  without  the  concurrence,  and  the 
influence  of  a  Patriot  King,  the  mod 
uncommon  of  all  phenomena  in  thephy- 
fical  or  moral  v/orld. 

Nothing  can  fo  furely  and  fo  elT;;(rtu- 
ally  reflore  the  virtue  and  public  fpirit, 
effentialto  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  and 
national  profpeiity,  as  the  reign  of  fuch 
a  prince. 

We  are  willing  to  indulge  this  pleafing 
expeclation,  and  there  is  nothing  we  de- 

F  Tire 
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fipe  more  ardently  than  to  be  able  to  hold 
of  a  Brit'ijh  prince,  without  flattery,  the 
fame  language  that  was  held  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  with  a  great  deal, 

TV//  oriturum  alias  y  nil  or  turn  tale  fat  entes. 

But  let  us  not  negle'fl,  on  our  part,  fuch 
means  as  are  in  our  power,  to  keep  the 
caufe  of  truth,  ofreafon,  of  virtue,  and 
of  liberty,  alive.  Jf  the  bleffing  be  with- 
held from  us,  let  us  defcrve  at  leaft  that 
it  fhould  be  granted  to  us.  ]f  heaven 
in  mercy  beftows  it  on  us,  let  us  prepare 
to  receive  it,  to  improve  it,  and  to  co- 
operate with  it. 

I  fpeak  as  if  I  could  take  my  (hare  in 
thefe  glorious  efforts.  Neither  Ihall  I  recal 
my  words.  Stripped  of  the  rights  of  a  Bri- 
tij];)  fubjedt,  of  all  except  the  meaneft  of 
them,  that  of  inheriting,  I  remember  that 
I  am  a  Briton  ftill.  I  apply  to  myfelf 
what  I  have  read  in  Seneca,  Officiaft 
civ:s  amiferit,  bominis  eserceat.     T  have 
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renounced  fhe  world,  not  in  ihew,  but  in 
rea'ity,  and  more  by  my  w.iy  of  think- 
ing  than  by  my  way  of  living,  as  retired 
as  that  may  feem.  Bat  I  have  not  re- 
nounced my  country,  nor  my  friends  j 
and  by  my  friends  I  mean  all  thofe,  and 
thofe  alone,  who  are  fuch  to  their  coun- 
try, by  whatever  n^me  they  have  been, 
or  may  be  ftill  diftip.guifhed  :  and  tho  in 
th.:t  number  thsrefhould  be  men,  of  whofe 
pad  ingratirude,  iir.uflice,  or  malice,  I 
might  complain  on  my  own  account  with 
the  greateft  reafon.  Thefe  I  will  never  re- 
nounce. In  thvrir  profperity,  they  (liall 
never  hear  of  mej  in  their  diftrefs,  al- 
ways. In  that  retreat,  wherein  the  re- 
mainder cf  my  days  {hall  be  fpent,  I  mi.y 
be  of  fome  ufe  to  them  j  lince  even  fiom 
thence,  I  miy  advife,  exhort,  and  warn 
>them.  Nee  enim  is  plus  relj:uh  :  prcdejiy 
qui  candidatos  extrakit^  ^  tiietur  reoSy  & 
de-pace  belloq-,  cenfet-y  fed  qui  jircenfutefn 
exhort atur  :  qui^  in  tan* a  bcnorumprcscef' 
torum  inopia^  vii'tute  inftriAt  animos-,  qui 
ad  pecuniam  iuxuria?}ique  curfu  ruenteSy 
F   2  prenjct 
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prenfat  ac  refrahity  (^  Ji  nihil  aliud,  certe 
moratur-,  in  privato  publicum  negotium 
agit 


The 


'      {77) 
The    I  D  E  A  of 

A  Patriot  King. 

MY  intention  is  not  to  introduce  what 
I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  duties 
of  kings,  by  any  nice  inquiry  into  ihtorigi- 
nal  of  their  inflitution.    What  is  to  be 
known  of  it  will  appear  plainly  enough, 
to  fuch  as  are  able  and  can  fpare  time  to 
trace  it,   in  the  broken  traditions  which 
are  come  down  to  us  of  a  few  nations.  But 
thofe,  who  are  not  able  to  trace  it  there, 
may  trace    fomething  better  and  more 
worthy  to  be  known,  in  their  own  thoughts* 
I  mean  what  this  inflitution  ought  to  have 
been,  whenever  it  began,    according  to 
the  rule  oi  reafnn^  founded  in  the  com- 
mon rights^  and  htterejls,  of  mankind.  On 
this  head  it  is  quite  neceffary   to  make 
fome  refledions,  that  will,  like  angular 
ftones  laid  on  a  rock,   fupport  the  little 
fabric,    the  model   however  of  a  great 
building,  that  I  propofe  to  raife. 

F  3  So 
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So  plain  a  matter  could  never  have  beea 
rendered  intricate  and  voluminous,  had  it 
not  been  for  lawlefs  ambition,  extravagant 
vanity,  and  the  deteftable^rit  of  tyran- 
ny ;  abetted  by  the  private  interefts  of 
artful  men,  by  adulation  and  fuperflition, 
two  vices  to  which  that  flaring  timid  crea- 
ture man  is  exceilTvely  prone;  if  authority 
had  not  impofed  on  fuch  as-  did  not  pre- 
tend to  reafon  ;  and   if  fuch  as  did  at- 
tempt to  reafon  had  nor  been  caught  in 
the  common  fnares  of  fophifm,  and  be- 
wildered in  the  labyrinths  of  difputation. 
In  this  cafe,  therefore,  as  in  all  thofe  of 
great  concernment,  the.  fhortefl  and  the 
furefl:  method  of  arriving  at  real  know- 
ledge is  to  unlearn  the  JefII)ns  v;e  have 
been  taught,  to  remount  hijirjipriticiples^ 
and  take  no  body's  word  about  them  ;  for 
it  is  about  them  that  ahiioft  all  the  jug- 
gling and  legerdemain,  employed  by  men 
whofe  trade  it  is  to  deceive,  are  fet to  work. 
Now  he  who  does  (o^  in  rhjj.  cafe,  will 
difcover  foon,   that  the  no. ions  concern- 
ing the   divine  ijifiitation-  and  rigl.i  c£ 
kings,  as  well  as  the  alfolute  fower  be  - 
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longing  to  their  office,  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fadt  or  reafon,  but  have  rifsn  from 
an  old  alliance  between  ecclefiajUcal  and 
civil  policy.  The  charadters  of  king  and 
prieft  have  been  fometimes  blended  toge, 
ther  J  and  v^hen  they  have  been  divided, 
as  kings  have  found  the  great  efFeds 
wrought  in  government  by  the  empire 
whch  priefts  obtain  over  the  confciences 
of  mankind,  fo  pricfls  have  been  taught 
by  experience,  that  the  beil:  method  to 
preferve  their  own  rank,  dignity,  wealth, 
and  power,  all  ra"fed  upon  a  fuppofed  di- 
vine  rights  is  to  communicate  the  iame 
pretenfion  to  king^,  and  by  a  £dlacy  com- 
mon to  both,  impofc  their  ufurpations  on 
a  filly  world.  This  they  have  done  :  and 
in  the  Jlate  as  in  x.hQ:chu7-ch,  thefe  preccn- 
iions  to  a  divim  right h^w^  been  generally 
carried  hlgheft  by  thofe,  who  have  had 
the  leaft  preteniion  to  the  divine  favour. 
It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  on  what 
principle  fome  men  were  advanced  to  a 
great  pre-eminence  over  others,  in  the 
«arly  ages  of  thofe  nations  that  are  a  Uttle 
F  4  knov/n 
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known  to  us :  I  /peak  not  of  fuch  as  ralfed 
themfelves  by  couquejl,  b'jt  of  fuch  as 
were  raifed  by  common  ccifent.  Now  you 
will  find  in  all  thefe  proceedings  an  en- 
tire uniformity  of  principle.  The  au- 
thors of  fuch  inventions  as  were  of  ge- 
neral nfe  to  the  well-being  of  mankind, 
were  not  only  reverenced  and  obeyed  du- 
ring their  live?,  but  vi'Oifliipped  -^fter  their 
deaths :  they  became  princip.4  Gods,  DH 
majortim  gentiutn.  The  founders  of  com- 
monwealihs,  the  law-givers,  and  the  he- 
foes  of  particulsr  ftates,  became  Gods  of 
a  fecond  clafs,  Dii  minorum  genihim.  All 
pre-eminence  was  given  in  heaven,  as 
well  as  on  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  be- 
refus  that  men  received.  Majefty  was 
the  fir  ft,  and  divijiity  the  fecond  reward. 
Both  were  earned  byfervices  done  to  man- 
kind, whom  it  was  eaiy  to  lead  in  thofe 
days  of  fimplicity  and  fuperftition,  from 
admiration  and  gratitude,  to  adoration  and 
expe  (Station. 

When  advantage  had  been  taken  by 
{Gxno.  particular  men  of  thefe  difpofitions 

in 
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in  the  generality,  and  religion  and  go- 
vernment were  become  two  trades  or 
myfteries,  new  means  of  attaining  to  this 
pre-eminence  were  foon  devifed,  and  new 
and  even  contrary  motives  worked  the 
fame  effecl:.  Merit  had  given  rank  j  but 
rank  was  foon  kept,  and,  which  is  more 
prepofterous,  obtained  too,  without  me- 
rit.    Men  were  then  made  kinrrs  for  rea- 

o 

fons  as  little  relative  to  good  government, 
as  the  neighing  of  the  horfe  of  the  fon  of 
Hystaspes. 

But  the  mod  prevalent,  and  the  gene- 
ral motive  was  proximity  of  bloody  to  the 
lafi,  not  to  the  beji  king.  Ncbility  in 
China  mount  upwards^  and  he  who  has  it 
conferred  upon  him.  enobles  his  anceftors, 
not  his  pojferity.  A  wife  inflitution  !  and 
efpecially  among  a  people  in  whofe  minds 
a  great  veneration  for  their  forefathers  has 
been  always  carefully  maintained.  But  in 
China,  as  well  as  in  mofl:  other  countries, 
royalty  has  defcended^  and  kingdoms  have 
been  reckoned  the  patrimonies  of  parti* 
cular  families. 

SL  I  have 
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I  have  read  in  one  of  the  hiilorian^  of 
the  latter  Roman  empire,  hiftorians,  by 
the  way,  that  I  will  not  advife  others  to 
mifpend  their  time  in  reading,  that  Sa- 
PORES  the  famous  king  of  P^r/?^,  againft 
whom  Julian  made  the  expedition 
wherein  he  loffc  his  life,  was  crowned  in 
his  mother *s  womb.  His  father  left  her 
with  child,  the  magi  declared  that  the 
child  would  be  a  male  ;  whereupon  the 
royal  enfigns  were  brought  forth,  they 
were  placed  on  her  majefty's  belly,  and  the 
princes  and  the  fatrapes  pfoftrate  recog- 
nized the  embryo-monarch.  But  to  take 
a  more  known  example  out  of  multitudes 
that  prefent  themfelves,  Domitian  the 
worft,  and  Trajan  the  beft  of  princes, 
were  promoted  to  the  empire  by  the  fame 
title,  DoMiTiAN  was  the  fon  of  Fla- 
VI us,  and  the  brother,  tho  poffibly  the 
poifoner  too,  of  Titos  Vespasian  : 
Trajan  was  the  adopted  fon  of  Ner- 
VA.  Hereditary  right  ferved  the  purpofe 
of  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other  :  and  if 
Trajan  was  tranflated  to  a  place  among 

the 
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the  gods,  this  was  no  greater  a  diftindlion 
than  fome  of  the  worft  of  his  predecef- 
fors  and  his  fuccefTjrs  obtained,  for  rea- 
fons  generally  as  good  as  that  which  Se- 
N-ECA  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Diespi- 
TE;R  in  the  apokolohittofis  of  Clau- 
dius, Cum  fit  ei  republic  a  ejfe  aliqtiemqui 
cum  Romulo  poffit  ferventia  ropa  "jorare. 
To  fay  the  truth,  it  would  have  been  a 
wifer  meafure  to  have  made  thefe  royal 
perfons  gods  at  once  :  zsgcds  they  would 
have  done  neither  good  nor  hurt :  but  as 
emperors,  in  their  way  to  divinity,  they 
a<ied  like  devils. 

If  my  readers  are  ready  by  this  time  to 
think  mcantimonarchial,  and  in  particular 
an  enemy  to  the  fuccellion  of  kings  by  he- 
reditary right,  I  hope  to  be  foon  reftored 
to  their  good  opinion.  I  efleem  monarchy 
above  any  other  form  of  government,  and 
hereditary  monarchy  above  eleifiive.  I 
reverence  kings,  their  office,  their  rights, 
their  ncrfons  j  and  it  will  never  be  owing 
to  the  principles  I  am  going  to  eftablifli, 
feec^-jfe  ihe  charader  and  government  of 
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a  Patriot  King  can  b^  eftablifhed  on  no 
other,  if  thsir  office  and  their  right  arc 
not  always  h-ld  divine^  end  their  per  Jam 
z\\\\xys  ficred. 

Now  we  are  fubjecSl,  by  the  conftita- 
t"on  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  by 
the  will  of  the  Author  of  this  and  every 
other  nature,  to  two  law?.  One  given 
immediately  to  all  men  by  God,  the  fame 
to  all,  and  obligatory  alike  on  all.  The 
other  given  to  man  by  man  ;  and  there- 
fore not  the  fame  to  all,  nor  obligatory 
alike  on  all :  founded  indeed  on  the  fame 
principles,  but  varied  by  diderent  appli- 
cations of  them  to  times,  to  characters, 
and  to  a  number  which  may  be  reckon- 
ed infinite,  cf  other  circumftances.  By 
the  fi:fl  you  fee,  that  I  mean  the  univer- 
fal  law  of  !  eafon  ;  and  by  the  fecond  the 
pjrcieular  law,  or  conilitution  of  laws,  by 
which  every  difi:',n6l  community  has  cho- 
fen  to  be  governed. 

The  obiigat'on  of  fubmifTion  to  both, 
is  difcoverab'e  by  fo  clear  and  fo  fimple 
an  ufe  of  our  intellectual  faeuhies,  thai  it 

may 
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may  be  faid  properly  enough  to  he  reveal- 
ed to  us  by  God ;  and  tho  both  thefe  laws 
cannot  be  faid  properly  to  be  given  by 
Him,  yet  our  obligation  to  fubmit  to  the 
civil  law  is  a  principal  paragraph  in  the 
natural  law,  which  he  has  mod  tnanl- 
feftly  given  us.  In  truth  we  can  no  more 
doubt  of  the  obligations  of  both  thefe 
laws,  than  of  the  exigence  of  the  law- 
giver. As  fupreme  lord  over  all  his 
works,  his  ^c;;fr^/ providence  regards  im- 
mediately iho.  great  common^ivealth  of  man- 
kind :  but  then,  as  funreme  Lord  like- 
wife,  his  authority  gives  a  fandtion  to  the 
particular  bodies  of  law  which  2 re  made 
under  it.  The  law  of  nature  is  the  law 
of  all  his  fubjects :  the  conilitudons  of 
particular  governments  are  like  the  by- 
laws of  cities,  or  the  appropriated  cuf- 
toms  of  provinces.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  he  who  breaks  the  laws  of  bis  country 
refifts  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  is,  the 
law  of  his  nature.  God  has  inftituted 
neither  monarchy,  nor  ariftocracy,  nor 
democracy,  nor  mixed  government  :  but 

tho 
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tho  God  has  inilitut<fd  no  particular -form 
of  government  among  men,  yet  by  the 
general  laws  of  his  kingdom,  he  exacts 
our  obedience  to  the  laws  of  thoft  com- 
muniries  to  which  each  of  us  is  attached 
by  binhj  or  to  which  we  may  be  attAch- 
cd  by  a  fubfequcnt  and  lawful  engage- 
menr. 

From    fuch    plain,    unrefined,    and 

therefore  I  fuppofe  true  reafoninc{,  ihtjujt 

authority  of  kings ^  and  the  due  obedience  of 

fuhjecis^  may  be  deduced  with  the  utmoft 

certainty.     And  furely  it  is  far  better  for 

kings  thcmfelves  to  have  their  authority 

thus  founded  on  principles  uiccnieftible, 

and  on  fair  deductions  frcm  them,  than 

on  the  chimeras  of  madmen,  or^  what 

has  been  more  common,  the  fophifmsof 

knaves.     A  human  rights  that  cannot  be 

controverted,  is  preferable  furely  to  a^ri?- 

tended  divute  right,    which  every   man 

muft  believe  implicitly,  as  few  will  do, 

or  not  believe  at  all. 

But  the  principles  we  have  laid  down 
do  not  flop   hei-e.      A    divine  right  in 

3  ^^'P 
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kings  is  to  be  deduced  evidently  from 
them.  A  divine  right  to  govern  10^/4 
and  conformably  to  the  conftitution  at 
the  head  of  which  they  are  placed.  A 
divine  right  to  govern  ;7/,  is  an  abfurdity  : 
to  aflert  it  is  blafphemy.  A  people  may 
chooie,  or  hereditary  fucceffion  may  raife, 
a  had  prince  to  the  throne  ;  but  a  good 
4iing  alone  can  derive  his  right  to  govern 
from  God.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  good 
government  alone  can  be  in  the  divine 
intention.  God  has  made  us  to  defirc 
happinefs ;  he  has  made  our  happinefs 
dependent  on  fociety ,  and  the  happinefs 
of  Ibciety  dependent  on  good  or  bad  go- 
vernment. His  intention  therefore  was, 
that  government  fhould  be  good. 

This  is  effential  to  his  wifdom ;  for  wif- 

dom  confifts  furely  in  proportioning  means 

to  ends :  therefore  it  cannot  be  faid  with- 

-outabfurd  impiety,  that  he  confers  a  right 

to  oppofe  his  intention. 

The  ofiice  of  kings  is  then  of  right 
diviney  and  their  perfons  are  to  be  repu- 
ted y^cr^t/.     As  men^  they  have  no  fuch 

rights 
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right,    no  fuch  lacrednefs  belonging  t^ 
them :  as  kings  they  have  both,    unlefs 
they  forfeit  them.  Reverence  for  govern- 
ment obHges    to   reverence    governors, 
who,  for  the  fake  of  it,  are  raifed  above 
the  level  of  other  men  :   but  reverence 
for  governors,  independently  of  govern- 
ment, any  further  than  reverence  would 
be  due  to  their  virtues  if  they  were  pri- 
vate men,  is  prepofterous,  and  repugnant 
to   common   fenfe.     The    fpring   from 
which  this  legal  reverence,  for  fo  I  may 
call  it,  arifes,   is  national^    not  perfonaL 
As  well  might  v^e  fay  that  a  (hip  is  built, 
and  loaded,  and  manned,  for  the  fake  of 
any  particular  pilot,  inftead  of  acknow- 
ledging that  the  pilot  is  made  for  the  fake 
of  the  fhip,  her  lading,  and  her  crew, 
who  are  always  the  oijoners  in  the  poli- 
tical veflel,  as  to  fay  that  kingdoms  were 
inftituted  for  kings,   not  kings  for  king- 
doms.    In  fhort,  and  to  carry  our  allu- 
fion  higher,  majcfty  is  not  an  inherent, 
but  a  refleded  light. 


All 
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All  this  is  as  true  of  ele^lrce^  as  it  is 
of  hereditary  monarchs ;  tho  the  fcri- 
blers  for  tyranny,  under  the  name  of  mo- 
iiarchv,  would  have  us  believe  that  there 
is  romething  more  auguft,  and  more  fa- 
cred  in  one  than  the  other.  They  are 
facred  alike^  and  this  attribute  is  to  be 
afcribed,  or  not  afcribed  to  them,  as  they 
anfu^er,  or  do  not  anfwer,  the  Ends  of 
their  inflitution.  But  there  is  another 
comparifon  to  be  made,  in  which  a  great 
and  mofl  important  diffimilitude  will  be 
found  between  hereditary  and  elective 
monarchy.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
furd,  in  ^uxt /peculation^  than  an  heredi- 
tary right  in  any  mortal  to  govern  other 
men  :  and  yet,  mpraSfice^  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd  than  to  have  a  king  to  choofe 
at  every  vacancy  of  a  throne.  We  draw 
at  a  lottery  indeed  in  one  cafe,  where 
there  are  many  chances  to  lofe,  and  few 
to  gain.  Bat  have  we  much  more  ad- 
vantage of  this  kind  in  the  other  ?  I 
think  not.  Upon  thefe,  and  upon  mofl 
occaiion?,  the  multitude  vvcuid  do  at 
G  leall 
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lead  as  well  to  trufl  to  chance  as  choice, 
and  to  their  fortune  as  to  their  judgment. 
But  in  another  refped:  the  advantage  is 
entirely  on  the  fide  of  hereditary  fuccef- 
fion  :  for  in  eledive  monarchies,  thefe 
eleflions,  whether  well  or  ill  made,  are 
often  attended  with  fuch  national  calami^ 
ties  J  that  even  the  beft  reigns  cannot  make 
amends  for  them  ;  whereas  in  hereditary 
monarchy,  whether  a  good  or  a  bad  prince 
fucceeds,  thefe  calamities  are  avoided. 
There  is  one  fource  of  evil  the  lefs  open  : 
and  one  fource  of  evil  the  lefs  in  human 
affairs,  where  there  are  fo  many,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  decide.  We  may  lament  the  im- 
perfedlions  of  our  human  ftate,  which  is 
fuch,  that  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  the  order  and  good  government  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  by  confequence  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  our  kind,  we  are  reduced,  by  the 
verv  conflitution  of  our  nature,  to  have 
no  part  to  take  that  our  reafon  can  ap' 
prove  abfolutely.  But  tho  we  lament  it, 
we  muft  fubmit  to  it.  We  muft  tell  our 
felves  once  for  all,  that  perfect  fchemes 

are 
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are  not  adapted  to  our  imperfed  flate  j 
that  Stoical  morals  and  Platonic  pel  tics 
are  nothing  better  than  amufements  for 
thofe  who  have  had  little  experience  in. 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  who  have 
much  leifure,  'verbo  otioforum  fenwn  ad 
imperitos  jiivenes  j  which  v/as  the  cen- 
fure,  and  ajufl:  one  too,  that  Dionysius 
paft  on  fome  of  the  dodrines  of  the  fa- 
ther of  the  academy.  In  truth,  all  th.;t 
human  prudence  can  do,  is  to  furnifh  ex- 
pedients, and  to  compound  as  it  were 
with  general  vice  and  folly  ;  employing 
reafon  to  act  even  again  ft  her  own  prin- 
ciple?, and  teaching  us,  if  I  may  fay  (Oy 
infanire  cum  raticm^  wliich  appears  qsx\ 
many  occafions  not  to  be  the  paradox  ic 
has  been  thought. 

To  conclude  this  head  therefore,  as  I 
think  a  limited  monarch-j  the  beil  of  go- 
vernments, fo  I  think  an  hereditary  mon-^ 
archy  the  beft  of  monarchies.  1  faid  a 
limited  monarchy  ;  for  an  unlimited  mon^ 
archv^  wherein  arbitrary  will,  which  is  in 
truth  no  rule,  is  however  the  fole  rule, 
G  2  ©r 
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or  ftands  inftead  of  all  rule  of  govern- 
ment, is  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  both  in 
reafon  informed  or  uninformed  by  expe- 
rience, that  it  feems  a  government  fitter 
for  favages  than  for  civilized  people. 

But  1  think  it  proper  to  explain  a  little 
more  what  I  mean,  when  I  fay  a  limited 
monarchy,  that  I  may  leave  nothing  un- 
touched which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
confideration  by  us,  when  we  attempt  to 
fix  our  ideas  of  a  Patriot  King. 

Among  many  reafons  which  determine 
me  to  prefer  monarchy  to  every  form  of 
government,  this  is  a  principal  one.  When 
monarchy  is  the  effential  form,  it  may  be 
more  eafily  and   more  ufefully  tempered 
with  arijiccracy  or  democracy,  or  both, 
than  either  of  them,  when  they  are  the 
effential   forms,    can    be  tempered  with 
monarchy.     It  feems  to  me,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  real  permanent  monarchical 
power,  or  any  thing  more  than  the  pa- 
geantry of  it,  into  either  of  thefe,   muft 
deftroy  them  and  extinguifh  them,  as  a 
great  light  extinguifhes  a  lefs.    Where- 
as it  may  eafily  be  (hewn,  and  the  true 

form 
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form  of  our  government  will  demon  (Irate, 
without  feeking  any  other  example,  that 
very  confiderable  ari/iocrahcal  ^nd  demo- 
crat ical  pollers  may  be  grafted  on  a  mon- 
archical Jlockj  without  diminifliing  the 
Juftre,  or  reftraining  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  prince,  enough  to  alter  in 
any  degree  the  elTential  form. 

A  great  difference  is  made  in  nature, 
and  therefore  the  didiniftion  lliould  be 
always  preferved  in  our  notions,  between 
two  things  that  we  are  apt  to  confound  in 
fpecalation,  as  they  have  been  confounded 
in  pradice,  legi/lative  and  monarchical 
power.  There  mull:  be  an  abfolute,  unli- 
mited, and  uncontroulable  power  lodged 
fomewhere  in  every  government ;  but  to 
conftitute  monarchy,  or  the  government 
of  a  iingle  perfon,  it  is  not  neceffary  that 
this  power  lliould  be  lodged  in  the  mon- 
arch alone.  It  is  no  more  neceffary  that 
he  fhould  excluiively  and  independently 
eflablifh  the  rule  of  his  government,  than 
it  is,  that  he  (hould  govern  without  any 
rule  at  all:  and  this  furely  will  be  thought 
reafonable  by  no  man. 

G  3  I  would 
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I  would  not  fay  God  governs  by  a  rale 
that  we  know,  or  may  know  as  well  as 
he,  and  upon  our  knowledge  of  which 
he  appeals  to  men  for  the  juftice  of  his 
proceedings  towards  them ;  which  a  fa- 
mous divine  has  impioufly  advanced,  in 
a  pretended  demonftration  of  his  being 
and  attributes.  God  forbid  !  But  this  I 
may  fay,  that  God  does  always  that  which 
is  fit'.eft  to  be  done,  and  that  this  fitnefs, 
whereof  neither  that  prefumptuous  dog- 
matic was,  nor  any  created  being  is,  a 
competent  judge,  refults  from  the  various 
natures,  and  more  various  relations  of 
thing'; ;  fo  thai-,  as  creator  of  all  fyftems 
by  which  thefe  natures  and  relations  are 
conftituted,  he  prefcribed  to  himfelf  the 
rule,  which  he  follows  as  governor  of 
every  fyftern  of  being.  In  (hort,  with  re- 
verence be  it  fpoken,  God  is  a  monarch, 
yet  not  an  arbitrary  but  a  limited  men- 
arch,  limited  by  the  rule  which  infinite 
ivifdom  prefcribes  to  infinite pnver.  I  know 
well  enough  the  impropriety  of  thefe  ex- 
preffions  j  but  when  our  ideas  are  inade- 
quate. 
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quate,  our  expreffions  mufl  needs  be  im- 
proper. Such  conceptions  however  as 
we  are  able  to  form  of  thefe  attribute?, 
and  of  the  cxercife  of  them  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  univerfe,  may  ferve  to 
(hew  what  I  have  produced  them  to 
fhevv.  If  governing  without  any  rule^ 
and  by  arbitrary  ivill^  be  not  eflenrial  to 
our  idea  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Supreme 
Beings  it  is  plainly  ridiculou?  to  fuppofe 
them  necefTarily  included  in  the  idea  of  a 
human  monarchy  :  and  tho  God  in  his  e- 
ternal  ideas,  for  we  are  able  to  conceive 
no  other  manner  of  knowing,  has  pre- 
fcribed  to  himfelf  that  rule  by  which  he 
governs  the  univerfe  he  created;  it  will 
be  juft  as  ridiculous  to  affirm,  that  the  idea 
of  human  monarchy  cannot  be  preferred, 
if  kings  are  obliged  to  govern  according 
to  a  rule  eftablifned  by  the  wifdom  of  a 
ftate,  that  was  a  flate  before  they  were 
kings,  and  by  the  confent  of  a  people  that 
they  did  not  mofi  certainly  create ;  efpe- 
cially  when  the  whole  executive  power  is 
exclufively  in  their  hands,  and  the  legiHa- 
G  4  tive 
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tive  power  cannot  be  exerciled  without 
their  concurrence. 

There  are  limitations  indeed  that  would 
deftroy  the  efjential  form  of  monarchy  : 
or,  in  o:her  words,  a  monarchical  confli- 
tution  may  be  changed,  under  pretence  of 
limiting  the  monarch.  This  happened 
among  us  in  the  laft  century,  when  the 
vilert  ufurpation,  and  the  mod  infamous 
tyianny,  were  eftabliflied  over  our  nation, 
by  fome  of  the  worft  and  fome  of  the 
meaneft  men  in  it.  I  will  not  fay,  that 
the  efjmtialform  of  monarchy  fhould  be 
preferved,  tho  the  prefervation  of  it  were 
to  caufe  the  lofs  of  liberty,  Salui  rcip, 
fiiprema  lex  ejlo,  is  a  fundamental  law  : 
and  fur e  I  am,  ih^fafety  of  a  common- 
wealth is  ill  provided  for,  if  the  liberty  be 
given  up.  But  this  I  prefume  to  fay,  and 
can  demonftrate,  that  all  the  limitations 
neceffary  to  preferve  liberty,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  of  it  fubfifts,  and  longer  than  that, 
no  limitations  of  monarchy,  nor  any  other 
form  of  government,  can  preferve  it,  arc 
compatible  with  monarchy.     I  think  on 

thefe 
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thefe  fubjecfts,  neither  as  the  Tories,  nor  as 
the  Whigs  have  thought  :  at  leaft  I  en- 
deavour  to  avoid  the  excefles  of  both.  I 
neither  drefs  up  kings  like  fo  many  bur- 
lefqiie  'Jupiters,  weighing  the  fortunes  of 
niankind  in  the  fcales  of  fate,  and  darting 
thunderbolts  at  the  heads  of  rebellious  gi- 
ants :  nor  do  I  fiirip  them  naked,  as  it 
were,  and  leave  them  at  mod:  a  if^  tat- 
tered rags  to  clothe  their  majejly,  but  fdch 
as  can  ferve  really  as  little  for  ufe  as  for 
ornament.  My  aim  is  to  fix  this  prin- 
ciple, that  limitations  on  a  crown  ought 
to  be  carried  as  far  as  it  is  necelTary  to  fe- 
cure  the  liberties  of  a  people  j  and  that 
all  fuch  limitations  may  fubfifl,  without 
weakening  or  endangering  monarchy. 

I  (hall  be  told  perhaps,  for  I  have  heard 
it  faid  by  many,  that  this  point  is  ima- 
ginary, and  that  limitations  fufficient  to 
procure  good  government,  and  to  fecure 
liberty  under  a  bad  prince,  cannot  be 
made,  uniefs  they  are  fuch  as  will  de- 
prive the  fubjeds  of  many  benefits  in  the 
feign  of  a  good  prince,  clog  his  admini- 

itra- 
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ftration,  maintain  an  unjufl  jealoufy  be- 
tween him  and  his  people,  and  occafion 
a  defedt  of  power,  necefTary  to  preferve 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  promote  the 
national  profperity.  If  this  was  true,  here 
would  be  a  much  more  melancholy  in- 
flance  of  the  imperfedions  of  our  nature, 
and  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  reafon  to  fup- 
ply  this  imperfedion,  than  the  former. 
In  the  former,  reafon  prompted  by  ex- 
perience avoids  a  certain  evil  effectually, 
and  is  able  to  provide,  in  fome  meafure, 
againft  the  contingent  evils  that  may  arife 
from  the  expedient  itfelf  But  in  the 
latter,  if  what  is  there  advanced  was  true, 
thefe  provifions  againft  contingent  evils 
would,  in  fome  cafes,  be  the  occafions 
of  much  certain  evil,  and  of  pofitive 
good  in  none  :  under  a  good  prince  they 
would  render  the  adminiftrationdefecflive- 
and  under  a  bad  one  there  would  be  no 
government  at  all.  But  the  truth  is  wide- 
ly different  from  this  reprefentation.  The 
limitations  neceffary  to  preferve  liberty 
under  monarchy  will  refirain  effedually 
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a  had  prince,  without  being  ever  felt  as 
fiackles  by  a  good  one.  Our  conftitution 
is  brought,  or  almoft  brought,  to  fuch  a 
point,  a  point  of  peifeclion  I  think  it, 
that  no  king  who  is  not,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  a  patriot ^  can  go- 
vern Britain  with  eaje^  feciirity^  honour^ 
dignity^  or  indeed  with  fufficient  power 
2iV\diJirength,  But  yet  a  king^  who  is  a 
patriot,  may  govern  with  all  the  former ; 
and  befides  them,  with  power  as  extend- 
ed as  the  moft  abfolute  monarch  can 
boaft,  and  a  power  too  far  more  agree- 
able in  the  enjoyment,  as  well  as  more 
effedual  in  the  operation. 

To  attain  thefe  great  and  noble  ends, 
the  patriotifm  muft  be  real^  and  not  in 
Jhew  alone.  It  is  fomething  to  defire  to 
appear  a  patriot :  and  the  defire  of  having 
fame  is  a  ftep  towards  deferving  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  motive  the  more  to  deferve 
it.  If  it  be  true,  as  Tacitus  fays,  Con^ 
temptu  famce  contemni  virtutem^  that  a 
contempt  of  a  good  name,  or  an  indiffe- 
rence about  it,  begets  or  accompanies  al- 
ways 
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ways  a  contempt  of  virtue,  the  contrary 
will  be  true ;  and  they  are  certainly  both 
true.     But  this  motive  alone  is  not  fuffi- 
cient.     To  conftitute  a  patriot,  whether 
hjig  ovfiibjeB,  there  mufl:  be  fomething 
more  fubftantial  than  a  defire  oifame,  in 
the  compofition  :  and  if  there  be  not, 
this  defire  of  fame  will  never  rife  above 
that  fentiment  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  coquetry  of  women  j  a  fondnefs  of 
tranfient  applaufe,  which  is  courted  by 
vanity,  given  by  flattery,  and  fpends  it- 
idiinjhew,  like  the  qualities  which  ac- 
quire it.    Patriotifm  muft  be  founded  in 
great  principles^  and  fupported  by  great 
virtues.     The  chief  of  thefe  principles  I 
have  endeavoured  to  trace ;  and  I  will 
not  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  a  man  can  be  a 
good  king  upon  no  other.    He  may,  with- 
out them  and  by  complexion,  be  unam- 
bitious, generous,  good-natured  ;  but  with- 
out them  the  exercife  even  of  thefe  vir- 
tues will  be  often  ill  direSfed :  and  with 
principles  of  another  fort,    he  will  bs 
drawn  eafily,  notwithftanding  thefe  vir- 

tueSj, 
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tues,  from  all  the  purpofes  of  his  infli- 
tution. 

I  mention  thefe  oppofite  principles  the 
rather,  becaufe,  inftead  of  wondering 
that  fo  many  kings,  unfit  and  unworthy 
to  be  trufted  with  the  government  of 
mankind,  appear  in  the  world,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  wonder  that  there  are 
any  tolerable  :  when  I  have  conlidered  the 
flattery  that  environs  them  moil:  com- 
monly from  the  cradle,  and  the  tenden- 
cy of  all  thofe  falfe  notions  that  are  in- 
filled into  them  by  precept,  and  by  ex- 
ample, by  the  habits  of  courts,  and  by 
the  interefted  felfifh  views  of  courtiers. 
They  are  bred  to  efteem  themfelves  of  a 
dijiincf  and  fuperior  /pedes  among  men^ 
as  men  are  among  animals, 

Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  a  ftrong 
inftance  of  the  effed:  of  this  educatmi^ 
which  trains  up  kings  to  be  tyrants,  with- 
out knowing  that  they  are  fo.  That  op- 
preffion  under  which  he  kept  his  people, 
daring  the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  reign, 
might  proceed,  in  fome  degree,  from  the 

natural 
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natural  haughtinefs  of  his  temper;  but  it 
proceeded  in  a  greater  degree,  from  the 
principles  and  habits  of  his  education.  By 
this  he  had  been  brought  to  look  on  his 
kingdom  as  a  patrimony  that  defcended 
to  him  from  his  anceftors,  and  that  was 
to  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  :   fo 
that  when  a  very  confiderable  man  had 
difcourfed  to  him  at  large  of  the  mifer- 
able  condition  to  which  his  people  was 
reduced,   and  had   frequently  ufed  this 
word,  l^etaf ;  tho'  the  king  approved  the 
fubilance  of  all   he  had  faid,  yet  he  was 
fhocked  at  the  frequent  repetition  of  this 
word,  and  complained  of  it  as  of  a  kind 
of  indecency  to  himfelf     This  will  not 
appear  fo  flrange  to  our  fecond,  as  it  may 
very  juftly  to  our   firft  refiexions ;  for 
what  wonder  is  it,  that  princes  are  eafily 
betrayed  into  an  error  that  takes  its  rife 
in  the  general  imperfedlon  of  our  nature, 
in  our  pride,   our  vanity,   and   our  pre- 
fumption  ?  the  baftard  children,  but  the 
children  {till,    of  felf-lovc  ;    a  fpurious 
brood,  but  often  a  favourite  brood,  that 
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governs  the  whole  family.  As  men  are 
apt  to  make  themfelves  the  meafure  of 
all  being,  fo  they  make  themfelves  the 
final  caufe  of  all  creation.  Thus  the  re- 
puted orthodox  philofophers  in  all  ages 
have  taught  that  the  world  was  made  for 
man,  the  earth  for  him  to  inhabit,  and  all 
the  luminous  bodies  in  the  Immenfe  ex- 
panfe  around  us,  for  him  to  gaze  at. 
Kings  do  no  more,  no  not  fo  much,  when 
they  imagine  themfelves  the  final  caufe 
for  which  ibcieties  were  formed,  and  go- 
vernments inftltuted. 

This  capital  error,  in  which  almod 
every  prince  is  confirmed  by  his  educa- 
iio?2,  has  fo  great  extent  and  fo  general 
influence,  that  a  right  to  do  every  iniqui- 
tous thing  in  government  may  be  derived 
from  it.  But  as  if  this  was  not  enough, 
the  charadlers  of  princes  are  fpoiled  many 
more  ways  by  their  education.  I  (hall 
not  defcend  into  a  detail  of  fuch  particu- 
lars, nor  prefume  fo  much  as  to  hint 
what  regulations  might  be  made  about 
the  education  of  princes ^  nor  what  part 

our 
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our  parliaments  might-  take  occafionally 
in  this  momentous  affair,  left  I  {hould 
appear  too  refining  or  too  prefumptuoiis 
in  my  fpeculations.  But  I  may  aflert  in 
general,  that  the  indifference  of  mankind 
upon  thi^  head,  efpecially  in  a  govern- 
ment conflituted  like  ours,  is  monftrous. 

I  may  alfo  take  notice  of  another  caufe 
of  the  miflakes  of  princes,  I  mean  the 
genera-  condudlof  thofewho  are  brought 
near  to  their  perfons.  Such  men,  let  me 
fay,  have  a  par-.icular  duty  arifmg  from 
this  very  fituation  ;  a  duty  common  X.Q 
them  all,  becaufe  it  arifes  not  from  their 
ftations  which  are  diff^^rent,  but  from 
their  fi. nation,  which  is  the  fame.  To 
enumerate  the  various  applications  of  this 
duty  Would  be  too  minute  and  tedious; 
but  this  may  fuffice,  that  all  fueh  men 
fhould  bear  coiiflantly  in  mind,  that  the 
mafter  they  fctve  is  to  be  the  king  of  their 
country 'y  that  their  attachment  to  him, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  hke  that  of  other 
fervants  to  other  -majlers,  for  his  fake  a- 
lone,  or  for  his  fake,  and  their  own^  but 
for  the  fake  of  their  country  likewife. 

Cra- 
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Crater  us  lo'-ces  the  king^  but  He- 
PHESTION  loves  Alexander,  was  a 
faying  of  the  latter  that  has  been  often 
quoted,  but  not  cenfured  as  it  ou^ht  to 
be.  Alexander  gave  the  preference 
to  the  attachment  of  Hephestion; 
but  this  preference  was  due  undoubtedly 
to  that  ofCRATERus.  Attachment  to 
a  private  perfon  muft  comprehend  a  great 
concern  tor  his  charader  and  his  inter- 
cfts :  but  attachment  to  one  who  is,  or 
may  be  a  king,  much  more  5  becaufe 
the  charader  of  the  latter  is  more  impor- 
tant to  himfelf  and  others  j  and  becaufe 
his  interefls  are  vadly  more  complicated 
with  thofe  of  his  country,  and  in  fome 
fort  with  thofe  of  mankind.  Alexan- 
der himfelf  feemed,  upon  one  occaiion, 
to  make  the  diftinction  that  (hould  be  al- 
ways made  between  our  attachments  to 
a  prince,  and  to  any  private  perfon.  It 
was  when  Pa rm ex  10  advifed  him  to 
accept  the  terms  of  peace  which  Darius 
offered :  they  were  great,  he  thought 
them  fo  J  but  he  thought,  no  matter  for 
H  my 
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my  purpofe  whether  juftly  or  not,  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  him  to  accept 
them;  therefore  he  rejed:ed  them,  but 
acknowledged,  that  "he  would  have  done 
"  as  he  was  advifed  to  do,  if  he  had  been 
*'  Parmenio." 

As  to  perfons  who  are  not  about  a 
prince  in  the  fituation  here  fpoken  of, 
they  can  do  litde  more  than  proportion 
their  applaufe,  and  the  demonftrations  of 
their  confidence  and  affection,  to  the  be- 
nefits they  actually  receive  from  the  prince 
on  the  throne,  or  to  the  juft  exped:ations 
that  a  fuccefibr  gives  them.  It  is  of  the 
latter  I  propofe  to  fpeak  here  particular- 
ly. If  he  gives  them  thofe  of  a  good 
reign,  we  may  aflure  ourfelves  that  they 
will  carry,  and  in  this  cafe  they  ought  to 
carry,  that  applaufe,  and  thofe  demon- 
llrations  of  their  confidence  and  affedion, 
as  high  as  fuch  a  prince  himfelf  can  defire. 
Thus  the  prince  and  the  people  take,  in 
cfFedl  a  fort  of  engagement  with  one  an- 
other; the  prince  to  govern  well,  and 
the  Deople  to  honour  and  obey  him..    If 

he 
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he  gives  them  expedations  of  a  bad  reign., 
they  have  this  obHgatlon  to  him  at  leafr, 
that  he  puts  tlTem  early  on  their  guard. 
And  an  obligation,  and  an  advantage  it 
will  be,  if  they  prepare  for  his  accefTion 
as  for  a  great  and  inevitable  evil ;  and  if 
they  guard  on  every  occalion  againft  the 
ill  ufe  they  forefee  that  he  will  make  of 
money  and  power.  Above  all,  they  {hould 
not  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  caught  in  the 
common  fnare,  which  is  laid  under  fpe» 
cious  pretences  of  ^^  gaining  fuch  a  prince, 
**  and  of  keeptJig  him  by  public  compli- 
**  ances  out  of  bad  hands.''  That  argu- 
ment has  been  prelled  more  than  once, 
has  prevailed,  and  has  been  fruitful  of  moft 
pernicious  confequences.  None  indeed 
can  be  more  abfurd  :  it  is  not  unlike  the 
reafoning  of  thofe  favages  who  worfliip 
the  devil,  not  becaufe  they  love  him  or 
honour  him,  or  expedl  any  good  from  him, 
but  that  he  may  do  them  no  hurt.  Nay, 
it  is  more  abfurd ;  for  ihe  favages  fuppofe, 
that  the  devil  has  independently  cf  ihsm  the 
power  to  hurt  them  :  whereas  the  others 
H  2  put 
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put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  a  prince, 
becaufe  he  has  already  fome  power  to  hurt 
them  ;  and  trufl  to  the  juflice  and  grati- 
tude of  one  who  wants  fenfe,  virtue,  or 
both,  rather  than  increafe  and  fortify  the 
barriers  againfl  his  folly  and  his  vices. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  men  who  reafon 
and  act  in  this  manner  either  mean,  or 
elfe  are  led  by  fuch  as  mean,  nothing  more 
than  to  make  a  private  court  at  the  public 
expence ;  who  chufe  to  be  the  inftruments 
of  a  bad  king  rather  than  to  be  out  of 
power ;  and  who  are  often  fo   wicked, 
that  they  would  prefer  fuch  a  fervice  to 
that  of  the  beft  of  kings.     In  fine,  thefe 
reafons,   and  every  other  reafon  for  pro- 
viding againll:  a  bad  rcigJi  in  profped,  ac- 
quire a  new  force  when  one  weak  or 
wicked  prince  is,  in  the  order  of  fucceffion, 
to  follow  another  of  the  fame  charader. 
Such  provjfions  indeed  are  hardeft  to  be 
obtained  when   they  are  the  mofi  ?iecef- 
Jary  ;  that  is,  when  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
begins  to  flag  in  a  free  people,  and  when 
they  become  difpofed  by  habits  that  have 
grown  infenfibly  upon  them,  to  a  bafe 

fub- 
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fubmiffion.  But  they  are  neceffary  too 
even  when  they  are  eafieji  to  be  obtained  ; 
that  i?,  when  thefpirit  of  liberty  is  in  full 
ftrcngth,  and  a  difpofition  to  oppofe  all 
inftances  of  male-adminlflration,  and  to 
refift  all  attempts  on  liberty,  is  univerfaU 
In  both  cafes,  the  endeavours  of  every 
man  who  loves  his  country  will  be  em- 
ployed with  inceir.nt  care  and  conftancy 
to  obtain  them ;  that  good  government 
and  liberty  may  be  the  better  preferved 
and  fecured  :  but  in  the  latter  cafe,  for 
this  further  reafon  alfo,  that  the  prefer- 
vation  and  fecurity  of  thefe  may  be  pro- 
vided for,  not  only  better,  but  more  con- 
fijiently  with  puhlic  tranquility^  by  conjii^ 
tiitional  methods,  and  a  legal  courfe  of 
oppofition  to  the  excefTes  of  regal  or  mi- 
nlfterial  power.  What  I  touch  upon  here 
might  be  made  extremely  plain  j  and  I 
think  the  obfervation  would  appear  to  be 
of  no  fmall  importance  :  but  I  fhould  be 
carried  too  far  from  my  fubjedl,  and  my 
fubje6t  will  afford  me  matter  of  more 
agreeable  fpeculation. 

H  3  It 
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It  is  true,  that  a  prince  who  gives  jaft 
reafons  to  expeSl  that  his  reign  will  be 
that  of  a  Patriot  King,  may  not  al- 
v/ays  meet,  and  from  all  perfons,  fuch 
returns  as  fuch  expectations  deferve :  but 
they  muft  not  hinder  either  the  prince 
from  continuing-  to  give  them,  or  the 
people  from  continuing  to  acknowledge 
them.  United,  none  can  hurt  them  : 
and  if  no  artifice  interrupts,  no  power 
can  defeat  the  effedfs  of  their  perfever- 
ance.  It  will  blafl  many  a  wicked  pro- 
ject, keep  virtue  in  countenance,  and  vice 
to  fome  degree  at  leaft  in  awe.  Nay,  if 
it  fhould  fail  to  have  thefe  effedls,  if  we 
fhould  even  fuppofe  a  good  prince  to  fuf- 
fer  with  the  people,  and  in  fome  meafure 
for  them,  yet  many  advantages  would 
accrue  to  him :  for  inftance,  the  caufe 
of  the  people  he  is  to  govern,  and  his 
own  caufe,  would  be  made  the  fame  by 
their  common  enemies.  He  would  feel 
grievances  himfelf  as  a  fubjedl,  before  he 
had  the  power  of  impofing  them  as  a 
king.  He  would  be  formed  in  that  fchool 

out 
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out  of  which  the  greatefl  and  the  befl  of 
monarchs  have  come,  the  fchool  of  afflic- 
tion :  and  all  the  vices,  which  had  pre- 
vailed before  his  reign,  would  ferve  as 
fo  many  foils  to  the  glories  of  it.  But 
I  haften  to  fpeak  of  the  greatefl:  of  all 
thefe  advantages,  and  of  that  which  a 
Patriot  King  will  eflecm  to  be  flich; 
vvhofe  ways  of  thinking  and  ading  to  fo 
glorious  a  purpofe  as  the  re-eftablilhment 
of  a  free  confti:ution,  when  it  has  been 
fhook  by  the  iniquity  of  former  admini- 
fcrations,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain. 

What  I  have  here  faid  will  pafs  among 
fome  for  the  reveries  of  a  diftempered 
brain,  at  beft  for  the  vain  fpeculations  of 
an  idle  man  who  has  lofl:  ii^ht  of  the 
world,  or  who  had  never  fagacity  enough 
to  difcern  in  government  the  practicable 
from  the  impradicable.  Will  it  not  be 
faid,  that  this  is  advifmg  a  king  to  rouze 
a  fpirit  which  may  turn  againfl  himfelf ; 
to  reje(ft  the  fols  expedient  of  governing  a 
limited  monarchy  with  fuccefs,  to  labou7 
to  confine,  inllead  of  labouring  to  extend 
H4  his 
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his  power ;  to  patch  up  an  old  confti- 
tution,  which  his  people  are  difpofed 
to  lay  afide,  inflead  of  forming  a  new 
one  more  agreeable  to  them,  and  more 
advantageous  to  him  ;  to  refufe,  in  fhort, 
to  be  diUahfolutc  monarchy  when  every  cir- 
cumflance  invites  him  to  it  ?  All  thefe 
particulars,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
queftion  is  begged,  will  be  thus  reprefent- 
ed,  and  will  be  then  ridiculed  as  para- 
doxes fit  to  be  ranked  among  the  inirahi- 
I'm  &  ijiGpinata  of  the  floics,  and  fuch  as 
no  man  in  his  fenfes  can  maintain  in  ear- 
neft.  Thefe  judgments  and  thefe  reafon- 
ings  may  be  expeded  in  an  age  as  futile 
and  as  corrupt  as  ours :  in  an  age  where- 
in fo  many  betray  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
and  ad  not  only  without  regard,  but  in 
dired  oppofition  to  the  mofl  important 
interefls  of  their  country  j  not  only  oc- 
cafionally,  by  furprize,  by  weaknefs,  by 
ilrong  temptation,  or  fly  fedudion,  hut 
conftantly,  fleadily,  by  deliberate  choice, 
and  in  purfuance  of  principles  they  avow 
and  propagate  :  in  an  age  when  fo  many 

others 
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others  fhrink  from  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  or  promote  it  cooly  and  uncer- 
tainly, in  fubordination  to  their  own  in- 
tereft  and  humour,  or  to  thofe  of  a  party: 
in  an  age,  when  to  alTert  the  truth  is  cal- 
led fpreading  of  delufion,  and  to  affert 
the  caufe  of  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment, is  termed  fowing  of  fedition.  But 
I  have  declared  already  my  unconcerned- 
nefs  at  the  cenfure  or  ridicule  of  fuch 
men  as  thefej  ^ov  whok  fuppofed abilities 
I  have  much  well-grounded  contempt, 
and  again  ft  whofe  real  immorality  I  have 
as  juft  indignation. 

Let  us  come  therefore  to  the  bar  of 
reafon  and  experience,  where  we.  fhall 
find  thefe  paradoxes  admitted  as  plain 
and  almoft  felf-evident  propoiitions,  and 
thefe  reveries  and  vain  fpeculations  as 
important  truths,  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience in  all  ages  and  all  countries, 

Machi  avel  is  an  author  who  fhould 
have  great  authority  with  the  perfons  like- 
ly to  oppofe  me.  He  propofes  to  princes 
the  amplification  of  their  power,  the  ex- 
tent 
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lent  of  their  dominion,  and  the  fubjec-; 
tion  of  their  people,  as  the  fole  objedts 
of  their  policy.  He  devifes  and  recom- 
mends all  means  that  tend  to  thefe  pur- 
poles,  without  the  confideration  of  any 
duty  owing  to  God  or  man,  or  any  re- 
gard to  the  morality  or  immorality  of  ac- 
tions. Yet  even  he  declares  the  affedla- 
tion  of  virtue  to  be  ufeful  to  princes :  he 
is  fo  far  on  my  fide  in  the  prefent  quef- 
tion.  The  only  difference  between  us  is, 
I  would  have  the  virtue  real :  he  requires 
no  more  than  the  appearance  of  it. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  firft  book 
oi  Difcourfes,  he  appears  convinced,  fuch 
is  the  force  of  truth,  but  how  confident- 
ly with  himfelf  let  others  determine,  that 
the  fupreme  glory  of  a  prince  accrues  to 
him  who  eftabliflies  good  government  and 
2.  free  conjiitution;  and  that  a  prince,  am- 
bitious of  fame,  muft  wifli  to  come  into 
polTelTion  of  a  difordered  and  corrupted 
ftate,  not  to  finifh  the  wicked  work  that 
others  hive  begun,  and  to  compleat  the 
ruin,  but  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  firfl, 

and 
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and  to  prevent  the  laft.  He  thinks  this  not 
only  the  true  way  to  fame,  bat  to  fecurity 
and  quiet ;  as  the  contrary  leads,  for  here 
is  no  third  way,  and  a  prince  mufl:  make 
his  option  between  thefe  two,  not  only  to 
L    infamy,   but  to  danger  and  to  perpetual 
difquietude.     He   reprefents  thofe  who 
might  eftabliili  a  commonwealth  or  a  le- 
gal monarchy,  and  who  chufe  to  improve 
the  opportunity  of  eftablifhing   tyranny, 
that  i^,  monarchy  without  any   rule  of 
law,^as  men  who  are  deceived  by  falfe  no- 
tions of  good,  and  falfe   appearances  of 
glory,  and  who  are  in  effedl  blind  to  their 
true  interefl  in  every  refped  :  Nefiauve- 
gono  per  quejio  partito  quanta  jama,  quan- 
ta gloria,  qiianto  honore,  jicurta,  quiete^ 
con  fail sfatione  d'animo  e'  fugg07io,  C?  in 
quanta  irfamia,  'vituperio,  biajimo,  perico- 
lo  Qy  inquietudine  incorrono.     He  touches 
another  advantage  which  patriot  princes 
reap  :  and   in   that  he  contradids  flatly 
the  main  point  en  which  his  half-taught 
fcholars   infifl.     He    denies,    that   fuch 
princes  dimimfi  their  power  by  circum- 

Jcribing 
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fmhing  it ;  and  affirm?,  with  truth  on  his 
fide,  that  Ti  MOLE  ON,  and  others  of  the 
fame  charader  whom  he  had  cited,  pof- 
feffed  as  great  authority  in  their  country, 
with  every  other  advantage  befides,  as 
DioNYSiusor  Phalaris  had  acquired, 
with  the  lofs  of  all  thofe  advantages. 
Thus  far  Machiavel  reafons  juftly  ; 
but  he  takes  in  only  Tipart  of  his  fubjed:, 
and  confines  himfelf  to  thofe  motives  that 
fhould  determine  a  wife  prince  to  main- 
tain Uberty,  becaufe  it  is  his  interefl  to  do 
fo.  He  rifes  no  higher  than  the  confide- 
ration  of  mere  interefl,  of  fame,  of  fe- 
curity,  of  quiet,  and  of  power,  all  per- 
fonal  to  the  prince  :  and  by  fuch  motives 
alone  even  his  favourite  Borgia  might 
have  been  determined  to  afFedt  the  virtues 
of  a  patriot  prince ;  more  than  which  this 
great  dodor  in  political  knowledge  would 
not  have  required  of  him.  But  he  is  far 
from  going  up  to  that  motive  which 
fhould  above  all  determine  a  good  prince 
to  hold  this  conduct,  becaufe  it  is  his  duty 
todofo;  a  duty  that  he  owes  to  Gcd  by 

one 
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one  law,  and  to  his  people  by  another. 
Now  it  is  with  this  thati  fhall  begin  what 
I  intend  to  offer  concerning  the  fyftem  of 
principles  and  conduct  by  which  a  pa- 
triot king  will  govern  himfelf  and  his  peo- 
ple. I  (hall  not  only  begin  higher,  but 
defcend  into  more  detail,  and  keep  ftill 
in  my  eye  the  application  of  the  whole 
to  the  ccnftitution  of  Great  Britain^  even 
to  the  prefent  flate  of  cur  nation,  and 
temper  of  our  people. 

I  think  enough  has  been  already  faid, 
to  eftablifh  \htfirji  ci7id  true  principles  of 
monarchical  3.Dd  indeed  of  every  other  kind 
of  governme?2t :  and  I  will  fay  with  con- 
fidence, that  no  principles  but  thefe,  and 
fuch  as  thefe,  can  be  advanced,  which 
deferve  to  be  treated  fericully,   tho  Mr. 
Lock  condefcended  to  examine  thofe  of 
FiLMER,  more  out  of  regard  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  time,  than  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  work.     Upon  fuch  founda- 
tions we  mud  conclude,  that  fince  men 
were  diredted  by  nature  to  form  focieties, 
becaufe  they  cannot  by  their  nature  fub- 

fift 
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fifl  without  them,  nor  in  a  ftate  of  indi" 
liiduality ;  and  fince  they  were  diredled 
in  like  manner  to  eftablifli  governments^ 
becaufe  fociecies  cannot  b^^  maintained 
without  them,  nor  fiibfift  in  a  flate  of  a- 
narchj'y  the  ultimate  end  of  all  govern- 
ments is  the  good  of  the  people^  for  ivhofe 
fake  they  were  made,  and  without  whofe 
confent  they  could  not  have  been  made. 
In  forming  focieties,  and  fubmitting  to 
government,  men  give  up  part  of  that 
liberty  to  which  they  are  all  born,  and  all 
alike.  Bnt  why  ?  Is  government  incom- 
patible with  a  fullenjoyment  o^  liberty? 
By  no  means.  Bat  becaufe  popular  li- 
berty without  government  will  degene- 
rate into  licence^  as  government  without 
fufficient  liberty  will  degenerate  into  /)'- 
ranny^  they  are  mutually  neceiLry  to  each 
other,  good  government  to  fupport  legal 
liberty,  and  legal  liberty  t©  preferve  good 


government. 


I  fpeak  not  here  of  people,  if  any  fuch 
there  are,  who  have  been  favage  or  ftu- 
pid  enough  to  fubmit  to  tyranny  by  ori- 
ginal contract  3  nor  cf  thofe  rations  on 

whom 
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whom  tyranny  has  ftokn  as  it  were  im- 
perceptibly, cr  been  impofed  by  violence, 
and  fettled  by  prefcription.     I  fhall  exer- 
cife  no  political  cafuiitry  about  the  rights 
of  fuch  ki?2gs^  and  the  oblig.itions  oifuch 
feople.     Men  are  to  take  their  lots,  per- 
haps, in  governments  as  in  climates,  to 
fence  againft  the  inconveniencies  of  both> 
and  to  bear  what  they  cannot  alter.  But  I 
Ipeakof  people  who  have  been  wife  and 
happy  enou'jh  t')eO:ablifh,  and  to  preferve 
free  covfiitutiom  of  government,  as  the 
people  of  this  ifland  have  done.  To  thefe 
therefore  I  fay,  that  their  kings  are  un- 
der themoft  facrea  obligarions  ih^^i  hu?nan 
law  can  create,  and  divine  law  authorize, 
to  defend  and  m.aintain,  in  the  firft  place, 
and  preferably  to  every  other  confidera- 
tion,  xht  freedom  of  fuch  conftitutions.^ 
The  good  of  the  people  is  the  ultimate 
and   true  end  of   government.     Gover- 
noLT'S  are  therefore  appointed  for  tkisend^ 
and  the  civil  co  iiiitudon  which  appoints 
them,  and  invefts  them  with  their  power, 
is  determined  to  do  fo  by  that  law  of  na- 
ture and  reafoHj  which  has  determined  the 

end 
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end'  of  government,  and  which  admits 
this  form  of  government  as  the  proper 
mean  of  arriving  at  it.  Now  the  greatefl 
good  of  a  people  is  their  liberty  :  and  in 
the  cafe  here  referred  to,  the  people  has 
judged  it  fo,  and  provided  for  it  accord- 
ingly. Liberty  is  to  the  colledive  body, 
what  health  is  to  every  individual  body. 
Without  health  no  pleafure  can  be  tafted 
by  man :  without  liberty  no  happinefs 
can  be  enjoyed  hy  fociety.  The  obliga- 
tion, therefore,  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  fuch  conftitutions,  will 
appear  moft  facred  to  a  patriot  king. 

Kings  who  have  weak  underflandings, 
bad  heart?,  and  itrong  prejudices ,  and  all 
thefe,  as  it  often  happens,  inflamed  by 
their  paffions,  and  rendered  incurable  by 
their  felf-conceit  and  prefumption  ;  fuch 
kings  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  they  con- 
dud  themfelves  fo  as  to  make  many  of 
their  fubjeds  imagine,  that  the  king  and 
the  people  in  free  governments  are  rival 
powers,  who  ftand  in  competition  with  one 
another,  who  have  different  interejls,  and 
mufl  of  courfe  have  different  views :  that 

the 
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the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
are  fo  many  fpoils  taken  from  the  right 
^n^  prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  and  that 
the  rules  and  law?,  made'for  the  exerclfe 
and  fecurity  of  the  former,  are  fo  many 
diminutions  of  their  dignity^  i^ndrejiraints 
on  their  power.    _ 

A  patriot  king  will  fee  all  this  in  a  far 
different  and  much  truer  light.  The 
conditution  will  be  confidered  by  him  as 
one  laiv^  confifting  of  fii-o  tables,  con- 
taining the  rule  of  his  government,  and 
the  meafure  of  his  fubjedls  obedience  ; 
cr  as  one  fsjlcm,  compofcd  of  d''ffere?it 
parts  and  pcvjcrs,  but  all  duly  propor- 
tioned to  one  another,  and  confpiring  by 
their  harmony  to  the  perfeclion  of  the 
whole.  He  will  make  one,  and  but  one 
diftindticn  between  his  right?,  r:nd  thofe 
of  his  people  :  he  will  look  on  his  to  be 
a  truji^  and  theirs  a  property.  He  will  dif- 
cern,  that  he  can  have  a  right  to  no  mere 
than  is  trufted  to  him  by  the  confiitu- ion  : 
and  that  his  people,  who  had  an  original 
right  to  the  i^hole  by  the  law  of  nature, 
can  have  the  fole  indefeazable  right  to  any 

T  'f^arf  ♦ 
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fart ;  and  really  have  fuch  a  right  to  that 
fart  which  they  have  referved  to  ihem- 
Iclves.     In  fine,  the  conftitution  will  be 
reverenced  by  him  z^  the  hiD  of  God  and 
of  man  ;  the  force  of  which  binds  the 
kicg  as  much  as  the  meaneli:  fubjed,  and 
ih^rcafon  of  which  binds  him  t7Jiich  more. 
Thus  he  will  think,  and  on  thefe  prin- 
ciples he  will  adt,  whether  he  come  to  the 
throne  by  immediate  or  remote  eled:ion. 
!  fay  remote  ;  for  in  hereditary  monar- 
chies, where  men  are  not  elected ,  families 
are :  and  therefore  fome  authors  would 
have  it  believed,  that  when  a  family  has 
been  once  admitted,  and  an  hereditary 
rip^ht  to  the  crovv^n  recognized  in  it,  that 
right  cannot  be  forfeited,  nor  that  throne 
become  vacant,  as  long  as  any  heir  of  the 
family  remains.  How  much  m^cre  agree- 
ably to  truth  and  to  common  fcnfe  would 
thefe  authors  have  written,  if  they  had 
maintained,  that  every  prince  who  comes 
to  a  crown  in   the  courfe  of  fucceffion, 
were  he  the  /a/?  of  five  hundred,  comes 
to    it  under  the  fame  conditions    under 
winch  the  frf  took  it,  whether  expreffed 

or 
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or  implyed  ;  as  well  as  under  thofe.  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  wh'ch  have  been  fince  nizas 
by  legal  authority:  and  that  royal  blood 
can  give  no  right,  nor  length  of  iuccef- 
fion  any  prefcription,  againft  the  conili- 
tution  of  a  government  ?  Th^  Jir/i  and 
the  lajl  hold  by  ihcfjme  tenure. 

I  mention  this  the  rather,  becaufe  I 
have  an  imperfect  remembrance,  that 
fom.e  fcribler  was  employed,  or  employed 
himfelf,  to  afTert  the  hereditary  right  of 
the  prefent  royal  family.  A  tallc  fo  un- 
neceffary  to  any  good  purpofe,  that  I  be> 
iieve  a  fufpicion  arofe  of  its  having  been 
defl^ned  for  a  bad  one.  A  patriot  kins 
will  never  countenance  fuch  impertinent 
fallacies,  nor  deign  to  lean  on  broken 
reed^.  He  knows  that  his  right  is  found- 
ed on  the  laws  of  God  and  man ,  that  none- 
can  Hiake  it  but  himfelf,  and  that  his  owr 
virtue  is  fafficient  to  maintain  it  agaii::fc 
all  oppoficioQ. 

I  h.ive  dwelt  the  longer  on  the^^r// and 

geyieral principles  of  fnonarchical  gcce^n- 

jnent^  and  have  recurred  the  often cr  to 

tlicm  J  becaufe  L:  k'^ms  to  me  that  they 

la  ur^ 
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are  the  feeds  of  patnotifm,  which  mufl: 
be  fowed  as  foon  as  poUible  in  the  mind 
of  a  prince,  left  their  growth  fliould  be 
checked  by  rank  luxuriant  weeds,  which 
are  apt  to  abound  in  fucli  foils,  and  under 
which  no  crop  of  kingly  virtues  can  ever 
flourifh.     A  prince,  who  does  not  know 
the  trueprinciples^  cannot  propofe  to  him- 
felf  the  true  ends  of  government :  and  he, 
who  does  not  propofe  them,  will  never 
diredl  hiscondud:  ftcadily  to  them.  There 
is  not  a  deeper,  nor  a  finer  obfervation  in 
all  my  Lord  Bacon's  works,  than  one 
which  I  fliail  apply  and  paraphrafe  on 
this  occafion.     The  moft  compendious, 
the  moft  noble,  and  the  moft  effecftual 
remedy  which  can  be  oppofed  to  the  un- 
certain and  irregular  motions  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  agitated  by  various  paffions, 
allured  by  various  temptations,  inclining 
fometimes  towards  a  ftate  of  moral  per- 
fedion,  and  oftensr  even  in  the  beft  to- 
wards a  ftate  of  moral  depravation,  is  this. 
"We  muft  chufe  betimes  fuch  virtuous  ob- 
jecls  as  are  proportioned  to  the  means  we 
have  of  purfuing  them,  and  as  belong 

parti- 
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particularly  to  \hQjiatio72s  we  are  in,  and 
to  the  duties  of  thofe  ftations.  We  mud 
determine  and^x  our  minds  in  fuch  man- 
ner upon  them,  that  the  purfuit  of  them 
may  become  the  bufmefs,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  them  the  endot  our  whole  lives. 
Thus  we  {hall  imitate  the  great  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  not  the  feeble,  flow 
and  impcrfed:  operations  of  art.  We 
muft  not  proceed,  in  forming  the  moral 
charadter,  as  a  flatuary proceeds  inform- 
ing a  ftatue,  who  works  fometimes  on  the 
face,  fometimes  on  one  part,  and  fome- 
times on  another  :  but  we  muft  proceed, 
and  it  is  in  our  power  to  proceed,  as  na- 
ture does  in  forming  a  flower,  an  animal, 
or  any  other  of  her  produdlions ;  riidi^ 
menta  partiiim  ojnniumfanul  parit  &  pro- 
ducit.  "  She  throws  out  altogether,  and 
*^  at  once,  the  whole  fyftem  of  every  be- 
"  ing,  and  therudimentsof  all  the  parts." 
The  vegetable  or  the  animal  grows  in 
bulk,  ar-d  increafes  in  flrengthj  but  is  the 
jame  from  the  firjl.  Juft  {^0  our  patriot 
king  muft  be  a  patriot  from  the  firft.  He 
muft  be  fuch  in  refolution,  before  he 
I  3  grows 
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grows  Ai:h  in  pra<5l-ce.  He  muH:  fix  at 
once  the  general  pri?iciples  and  ends  of  all 
his  acflion?,  and  determine  that  his  whole 
conduct  fliall  be  regulated  by  them,  and 
dire(fted  to  them.  When  he  has  done 
thi?,  he  will  have  turned,  by  one  great 
cttort,  the  bent  of  his  mind  fo  ftrongly 
towards  the  perfe<flion  of  a  kingly  cha- 
racter, that  he  will  exercife  with  eafe, 
and  as  it  were  by  a  n.v.uial  determina- 
tion, all  the  virtues  of  it ;  which  will  be 
fuggeiled  to  him  on  every  cccalion  by  the 
principles  wherewith  his  mind  is  imbued, 
and  by  thofe  ends  that  are  the  conftant 
objeifts  of  his  attention. 

Let  us  then  fee  in  what  manner,  and 
with  what  effecft  he  will  do  this,  upon 
the  greateil;  occafion  he  can  have  of  cx- 
ercifing  thefe  virtues,  the  maintenance  of 
liberty,  and  the  re-eJiab^iJJmient  of  2ifree 
conflitiition. 

The  freedom  of  a  conflitntion  refts  on 
iwo  points.  The  orders  of  it  are  one  : 
fo  Mach  I  a ve  l  calls  them,  and  I  know 
not  how  to  call  them  more  liJnificantly. 
fie  means  not  only  the  fcrm.s  and  cuf- 

toms. 
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terns,  but  the  difTercnt  clafles  and  afleni- 
blics  of  men,  widi  different  powers  and 
privileges  attributed  to  them,  which  a-e 
eftabiiihed  in  the  (late.  Tht  fpirit  and 
charaBer  of  the  people  are  the  other.  On 
the  mutual  conformity  and  harmony  of 
thefe  the  prefervation  of  liberty  depends. 
To  take  away,  cr  elTentially  to  alter  the 
former,  c.mnot  be  brought  to  pjfs,  v/hilft 
the  latter  remains  in  original  purity  and 
vigour  :  nor  can  liberty  be  dedroyed  by 
this  method,  unlefs  the  attempt  be  made 
with  a  military  force  fufficieiit  to  conquer 
the  nation,  which  would  not  fubmit  in 
this  cafe  till  it  was  conquered,  nor  with 
much  fecurity  to  the  conqueror  even  then. 
But  thefe  orders  of  the  flate  may  be  ef- 
fentially  altered,  and  ferve  more  effeclu- 
ally  to  the  deP.ruction  of  liberty  than  the 
taking  of  them  away  would  ferve,  if  the 
Jpirit  and  cbara5ler  of  the  people  are 
loft. 

Now  this  method  of  dcQroying  li- 
berty is  the  moft  dangerous  on  ma- 
ny accounts,  particularly  on  this  3  that 
even  the   reign    of  the   weakeit  prince, 

I  4  and 
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and  the  policy  of  the  weakeft  miniltry, 
may  effe^^  the  deftrudion,  whencircum^ 
fcances  are  favourable  to  this  method.  If 
a  people  is  growing  corrupt,  there  is  no 
need  of  capacity  to  contrive,  nor  of  in- 
fmuation  to  gain,  nor  of  plaufibility  to 
feduce,  nor  of  eloquence  to  perfuade, 
nor  of  authority  to  impofe,  nor  of  cou- 
rage to  attempt.  The  moft  incapable, 
aukvv^ard,  ungracious,  fhocking,  profli- 
o-ate,  and  timerous  v^^retches,  invefted 
with  power,  and  mafters  of  the  purfe, 
will  be  fufiicient  for  the  work,  when  the 
people  are  complices  in  it.  Luxury  is  ra- 
pacious j  let  them  feed  it:  the  more  it  is 
fed,  the  more  profufe  it  will  grow.  Want 
is  the  conlequcnce  of  profufion,  venality 
of  want,  and  dependance  of  venality.  By 
this  progreiTion,  the  firlt  men  of  a  nation 
will  become  the  penfioners  of  the  leaft  ; 
and  he  who  has  talents,  the  moft  implicit 
tool  to  him  who  has  none.  The  dif- 
temper  will  foon  defcend,  not  indeed  to 
make  a  depofite  bcloWy  and  to  remain 
there,  but  to  pervade  the  whole  body. 

It  may  feem  a  fingular,  but  it  is  per- 
haps a  true  propoiition,  that  fuch  a  king 

and 
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and  fuch  a  miniftry  are  more  likely  to  be~ 
gin  and  to purf tie  With,  fuccefs,  this  method 
of  deftroying  a  free  conflitution  of  go- 
vernment, than  a  king  and  a  miniftry 
that  were  held  in  great  eileem  would  be. 
This  very  ejleem  might  put  many  on  their 
guard  againft  the  latter  ;  but  the  former 
may  draw  from  contempt  the  advantage 
o^  not  being  feared  :  and  an  advantage  this 
is  in  the  beginning  of  corruption.  Men  are 
willing  to  excufe,  not  only  to  others,  but 
to  themfelves,  the  firft  flcps  they  take  in 
vice,  and  efpecially  in  vice  that  affefts  the 
public,  and  whereof  the  public  has  a 
right  to  complain.  Thofe  therefore  who 
might  withfland  corruption  in  one  cafe, 
from  a  perfualion  that  the  confequence 
was  too  certain  to  leave  them  any  excufe, 
may  yield  to  it  when  they  can  flatter 
themfelves,andendeavour  to  flatter  others, 
that  liberty  cannot  be  deflroyed,  nor  the 
conflitution  be  demolifhed  by  jiich  hands 
as  hold  the  fcepter,  and  guide  the  reins 
of  the  adminiftration.  But  alas !  the  flat- 
tery is  grofs,  and  the  excufe  without  co- 
lour. Thefe  men  may  ruin  their  country, 

but 
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but  they  cannot  impofe  on  any,  unlefs  it 
be  on  themfelves.  Nor  will  even  this  im- 
pofition  on  themfelves  be  long  necefTary; 
Their  confciences  will  be  foon  feared,  by 
habit  and  by  example :  and  they,  who 
wanted  an  excufe  to  begin,  will  want  none 
to  continue  and  to  compleat  the  tragedy  of 
their  country.  Old  men  will  outlive  the 
fhame  of  lofing  liberty,  and  young  men 
will  arife  who  know  not  that  it  ever  ex- 
ifted.  A  fpirit  cf  flavery  will  oppofe  and 
opprefs  the  fpiiit  of  liberty,  and  feem  at 
leaft  to  be  the  genius  of  the  nation.  Such 
too  it  will  become  in  time,  when  corrup- 
tion has  once  grown  to  this  height,  unlefs 
the  progrefs  of  it  can  be  interrupted. 

How  ineflimable  a  bleffing  therefore 
mufi:  the  fucceiTion  of  a  patriot  king  be 
efteemed  in  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe, 
which  would  be  a  blefling,  and  a  great 
one  too,  in  any  other  ?  He,  and  he  alone, 
can  fave  a  country  whofe  ruin  is  fo  fur 
advanced.  The  utmoft  that  private  men 
can  do,  who  remain  untainted  by  the  ge- 
neral contagion,  is  to  keep  the  fpirit  of  li- 
berty alive  in  a  few  breafts  -,  to  protcfl 

a  gain  ft 
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againft  what  they  cannot  hinder,  and  to 
claim  on  every  occafion  what  they  cannot 
by  their  own  flrength  recover. 

Machiavel  has  treated,  in  the  dif- 
courfes  before  cited,  this  queflion,  *  whe- 
^  ther,  when  the  people  are  grown  cor- 
'  rupt,  a  free  government  can  be  njain- 
'  tained,  if  they  enjoy  itj  or  eftabnflied, 
*  if  they  enjoy  it  not  ?'  And  upon  the 
whole  matter  he  concludes  for  the  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  the  impoffibility,  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  either  cafe.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  obferve  his  way  of  reafonlng.  He 
afferts  very  truly,  and  proves  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  that 
thofe  orders  \v\-\\Qh.  are  proper  to  maintain 
liberty,  whilft  a  people  remain  nncor- 
rupr,  become  improper  and  hurtful  to 
liberty  when  a  people  is  grown  corrupt. 
To  remedy  this  abufe,  new  laws  alone 
will  not  be  fufficient.  Thefe  orders  there- 
fore miifl  be  changed,  according  to  him, 
and  the  conftitution  mufl:  be  adapted  to 
the  depraved  manners  of  the  people.  He 
fhewSj  that  fuch  a  change  in  the  orders, 
and  coiiflituent  parts  of  the  government, 

is 
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is  impradricable,  whether  the  attempt  be 
niade  by  gentle  and  flow,  or  by  violent 
and  precipitate  meafures :  and  from  thence 
he  concludes,  that  a  free  commonwealth 
.can  neither  be  maintained  by  a  corrupt 
people^  nor  be  eflablified  among  them.  But 
he  adds,  that '  if  this  can  poflibly  be  done, 

*  it  mufl:  be  done  by  drawing  the  confti- 

*  tution  to  the  monarchical  form  of  go- 

*  vernment,'  accioche  quelli  huomini  i 
giiali  dalle  leggi  non  pojfono  ejjere  corretti^ 

j-iijjero  da  tinapodejid,  inqualche  modo^fre^ 
nfiii.  *  That  a  corrupt  people,   whom  law 

*  cannot  corred,  may  be  retrained  and 
'  correded  hy  ^  kingly  power .'  Here  is 
the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  turns. 

Another  advantage  that  zjree  monar- 
chy, has  over  all  other  forms  of  free  govern- 
ment, beiidesthe  advantageof  being  more 
eafily  and  more  ufefully  tempered  with 
ariftocratical  and  democratical  powers, 
which  is  mentioned  above,  is  this.  Thofe 
governments  are  made  up  of  different 
parts,  and  are  apt  to  be  disjointed  by  the 
iliocks  to  which  they  are  expofed  :  but  a 
free,  monarchical    government  is   more 

compa6t 
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compad:,  becaufe  there  Is  2l  part  the  more 
that  keeps,  hke  the  key-ficne  of  a  vault, 
the  whole  building  together.  They  can- 
not be  meiided  in  a  date  of  corruption, 
they  muft  be  in  eite'^  conftituted  ane^uj^ 
and  in  that  attempt  they  may  be  difToiVed 
for  ever  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  a  free 
monarhcy.  To  preferve  liberty  by  nmo 
laws  and  new  fchemes  of  government, 
whilfl  the  corruption  of  a  people  co^itl- 
nues  and  grows ,  is  abfolutely  impoffibie 
every  where  :  but  to  reftore  and  to  pre- 
ferve it  under  old  laws,  and  an  old  confti- 
tution,  by  reinfufing  into  the  minds  of 
men  the  fpirit  oj  this  conjlitution^  is  not 
only  poffible,  but  is,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, eafy  to  a  king.  A  corrupt  common- 
wealth remains  without  remedy,  tho  all 
the  orders  and  forms  of  it  fubfift :  a  free 
monarchical  government  cannot  remain 
abfolutely  fo,  as  long  as  the  orders  and  forms 
of  the  conftitution  fubfift.  There^/i9/7^are 
indeed  nothing  more  than  the  dead  letter 
of  freedom,  or  mafks  of  liberty.  In  the 
iiril  character  they  ferve  to  no  good  pur- 
pofe  whatfoever  :  in  the  fecond  they  ferve 

3  '       ^° 
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to  a  bad  one,  becaufe  tyranny,  or  govern- 
ment by  will,  becomes  more  fevere,  and 
more  fecure,  under  their  difgulfe,  than  it 
would  if  it  was  barefaced  and  avowed. 
But  a  king  can,  eafiiy  to  himfeh^,  and 
without  violence  to  his  people,  renew  the 
fpiritof  liberty  in  their  minds,  quicken 
this  dead  letter,  and  pull  off  this  mask. 

As  foon  as  corruption  ceafes  to  be  an 
expedient  of  government,  and  it  will 
ceafe  to  be  fuch  as  foon  as  a  patriot  king 
is  raifed  to  the  throne,  the  panacea  is  ap- 
plied :  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  re- 
vives of  courfe ;  and  ss  faft  as  it  revives, 
the  orders  and  forms  of  the  conftitutioa 
arereftored  to  their  primitive  integrity, 
and  become  w^hat  they  were  intended  to 
be  5  real  harriers  againft  arbitrary  power, 
not  blinds  nor  majks  under  which  tyi  anny 
may  lie  concealed.  Depravation  of  man- 
ners expofed  the  conflitution  to  ruin  ;  re- 
formation will  fecure  it.  Men  decline 
eafiiy  from  virtue  ;  for  there  is  a  devil  tco 
in  the  political  fyOem,  a  conftant  temp- 
ter at  hand :  a  patriot  king  will  want  nei- 
ther power  nor  inclination  to  cafl  out  this 

deviK 
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devil,  to  make  the  temptation  ceafe,  and 
to  deliver  his  fubjeds  if  not  from  the 
guilt,  yet  from  the  confequence,  of  their 
fall.  Under  him,  they  will  not  only  ceafe 
to  do  evil,  but  learn  to  do  well  j  for  by 
rendering  public  virtue  and  real  capacity 
the  fole  means  of  acquiring  any  degree  of 
power  or  profit  in  the  ftate,  he  will  fet 
the  paffions  of  their  hearts  on  the  fide  of 
liberty  and  good  government.  A  patriot 
king  is  the  mcft  powerful  of  all  reform- 
ers;  for  he  is  himfelf  a  fort  of  fianding 
miracle,  fo  rarely  feen  and  fo  little  un- 
derftood,  that  the  fare  effeifts  of  his  ap- 
pearance will  be  admiration  and  love  in 
every  honeft  breafi,  confufion  and  terror 
to  every  guilty  confcience,  but  fubmifiion 
and  refignation  in  all.  A  new  people 
will  feem  to  arife  with  a  new  king.  In- 
numerable metamorphofes,  like  thofe 
which  poets  feign,  will  happen  in  very 
deed  :  and  while  men  are  confcious  that 
they  are  the  fame  individuals,  the  diffe- 
rence of  their  fcntiments  will  almofi:  per- 
fuade  them  that  they  are  changed  into  dif- 
ferent beings. 

But  that  we  may  rot  e:-:peit   more 
I  from 
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from  fuch  a  king  than  even  he  can  per- 
form, it  is  necelTary  to  premife  another 
general  obfervation,  after  which  1  fliall 
defcend  into  fome  that  will  be  more  par- 
ticular. 

Abfolute  {lability  is  not  to  be  expeded 
in  any  thing  human  j  for  that  which  exifls 
immutably  exifls'aloneneceiTarily,  and  this 
attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  can  nei- 
ther belong  to  man,  nor  to  the  works  of 
man.  The  befl  inftitiited  governments, 
like  the  beft  conftituteJ  animal  bodiesj 
carry  in  them  the  feeds  of  their  de- 
ftru6lion  :  and  tho  they  grow  and  i  m^ 
Drove  for  a  time,  they  will  foon  tend 
vifibly  to  their  dilTolution.  Every  hour 
they  live  is  an  hour  the  lefs  that  they  have 
to  live.  ■  All  that  can  be  done  therefore 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  a  good  go- 
vernment, is  to  draw  it  bAck,  on  every  fa- 
vourable occafion,  to  the  Jirjl  good  pj'ht-^ 
ciplcs  on  which  it  was  founded.  When 
thefe  cccafions  happen  often,  and  are  well 
improved,  fuch  governments  are  profpe- 
rou?  and  durable.  When  they  happen 
fcldom,  or  are  ill  improved,  thefe  poli^ 
tical  bodies  live  in  pain  or  in  languor,  and 
die  foon,  ^ 
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A  Patriot  King  affords  one  of  the  occa- 
fions  I  mention   in  a  free   monarchical 
flate,  and  the  very  bell  that  can  happen. 
It  (hould  be  improved,  hke  fnatches  of 
fair  weather    at   fea,   to  repair  the   da- 
mages fuftained  in  the  lafl  llorm,  and  to 
prepare  to  reiift  the  next.     For  fuch  a 
king  cannot  fecare  to  his  people  a  fuccel^ 
fion  of  princes  Hke  himfelf.     He  will  do 
all  he  can  towards  itj  by  his  example  and 
by  his   inftrudion.      But  after  all,    the 
royal  mantle  will  not  convey  the  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  into  another  king,  as  the  mantle 
of  Elijah  did  the  gift  of  prophecy  into 
another  prophet.     The  utmoft  he  can  do, 
and  that  which  defer ves  the  utmofl  gra- 
titude from  his  fubjeds,  is  to  reftore  good 
government,    to  revive  the   fpirit   of  it, 
and  to  maintain  and  confirm  both,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.    The  rell 
his  people  muft  do  for  themfelves.     If 
they  do  not,    they  will  have   none  but 
themfelves  to  blame :    if  they  do,  they 
will  have  the  principal  obligation  to  him. 
In  all   events  they  will  have  been  free 
men  one  reign   the  longer  by  his  means, 
K  and 
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and  perhaps  more;  fince  he  will  leave 
them  much  better  prepared  and  difpofed 
to  defend  their  liberties,  than  he  found 
them. 

This  general  obfervation  bein^  made, 
let  us  now  defcend,  in  fome  detail,  to  the 
particulary?d'/>;  and  meajures  that  fuch  a 
king  muft  purfue,  to  merit  a  much  no- 
bler title  than  all  thofe  which  many  prin- 
ces of  the  weft,  as  well  as  the  eaft,  are  fo 
proud  to  accumulate. 

Firft  then,  he  muft  begin  to  govern 
as  foon  as  he  begins  to  reign.  For  the 
very  firft  fteps  he  makes  in  government 
will  give  the  firft  impreflion,  and  as  it 
were  the  prefage  of  his  reign  ;  and  may  be 
of  great  importance  in  many  other  re- 
fpeds  befides  that  of  opinion  and  reputa- 
tion. His  firft  care  will  be,  no  doubt,  to 
-purge  his  courts  and  to  call  into  the  ad- 
miniftration  fuch  men,  as  he  can  aftlire 
himfelf  vi'AXfer'-oe  on  ih^  fame  principles 
on  which  he  intends  to  govern, 

As 
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As  to  the  firfl  point ;  if  the  precedent 
reign  has  been  bad,  we  know  how  he 
will  find  the  court  compofed.  The  men 
in  power  will  be  fome  of  thofe  adven- 
turers, bufy  and  bold,  who  thrufl  and 
crowd  themfelves  early  into  the  intrigue 
of  party  and  the  management  of  affairs 
of  flate,  often  without  true  ability,  al- 
ways without  true  ambition,  or  even  the 
appearances  of  virtue ;  who  mean  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  called  making  a 
fortune,  the  acquifition  of  wealth  to  fa- 
tisfy  avarice,  and  of  titles  and  ribbands 
to  fatisfy  vanity.  Such  as  thefe  are  fure 
to  be  employed  by  a  weak,  or  a  wicked 
king  :  they  impofe  on  the  firfl,  and  are 
chofen  by  the  lafl.  Nor  is  it  marvellous 
that  they  are  fo,  fince  every  other  want 
is  fupplied  in  them  by  the  want  of  good 
principles  and  a  good  confcience;  and 
lince  thefe  defeds  become  miniflerial  per- 
fedions,  in  a  reign  when  meafures  are 
purfued  and  defigns  carried  on  that  eve- 
ry honefl  man  will  difapprove.  All  the 
proftitutes  who  fet  themfelves  to  fale,  all 
the  locufls  who  devour  the  land,  with 
K  2  crowds 
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crowds  of  fpies,  parafites  and  fycophant?;, 
will  furround  the  throne  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  fuch  miniflersi  and  whole 
fwarms  of  little  noifome,  namelefs  in- 
fers will  hum  and  buzz  in  every  corner 
of  the  court.  Such  minifters  will  be  caft 
off,  and  fuch  abettors  of  a  miniflry  will 
be  chafed  away  together,  and  at  once,  by 
a  Patriot  King. 

Some  of  them  perhaps  will  be  aban- 
doned by  him  ;  not  to  party-fury,  but  to 
national  juftice  j  not  to  fate  private  re- 
fentments,  and  to  ferve  particular  inter- 
efls,  but  to  make  fatlsfaiftion  for  wrongs 
done  to  their  country,  and  to  ftand  as 
examples  of  terror  to  future  adminiflra- 
tions.  Clemency  makes,  no  doubt,  an 
amiable  part  of  the  character  I  attempt 
to  draw ;  but  clemency  to  be  a  virtue, 
muft  have  its  bounds  like  other  virtues, 
and  furely  thefe  bounds  are  extended 
enough  by  a  maxim  I  have  read  fome- 
where,  that  frailties  and  even  vices  may 
be  paffed  over,  but  not  enormous  crimes: 
mtdta  donanda  ingeniis  puto  -,  fed  donanda 
mtia^  non  portent  a. 

Among 
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Among  the  bad  company  with  which 
iuch  a  court  will  abound,    may  be  rec- 
koned a  fort  of  men  too  low  to  be  much 
regarded,  and  too  high  to  be  quite  negled- 
€d ;  the  lumber  of  every  adminiftration, 
the  furniture  of  every  court.     Thefe  gilt 
carved  things  are  feldom  anfwerable  for 
more  than  the  men  on  a  chefs- beard,  who 
are  moved  about  at  will,  and  on  whom  the 
condudl  of  the  game  is  not  to  be  charged. 
Some  of  thefe  every  prince  muft  have 
about  him.     The  pageantry  of  a  court 
requires  that  he  fliould,  and  this  pagean- 
try, like   many  other  defpicable  things, 
ought  not  to  be  laid  afide.     But  as  much 
lamenefs  as  there  may  appear  in  thecha- 
racfters  of  this  fort  of  men,  there  is  one  di- 
ilincftion  that  will  be  made,  when  ever  a 
good  prince  fucceeds  to  the  throne  after 
an  iniquitous  adminiftration  :  the  diftin- 
<5tion  I  mean  is,  between  thofe  who  have 
affeded  to  dip  themfelves  deeply  in  pre- 
cedent iniquities,  and  thofe  who  bave  had 
the  virtue  to  keep  aloof  from  them,  or  the 
good  luck  not  to  be  called  to  any  fliare  in 
K  3  them. 
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them.  And  thus  much  for  the  firfl  point, 
that  of  purging  his  court. 

As  to  the  fecond,  that  of  calling  to  his 
adminiflration  fuch  men  as  he  can  alTure 
him  felf  will  y^ri;^  on  tht  fame  principles 
on  which  he  intends  to  govern^  there  is 
\\Q  need  to  enlarge  much  upon  it.  A 
good  prince  will  no  more  chufe  ill  men, 
tlian  a  wife  prince  will  chufe  fools.  De- 
ception in  one  cafe  is  indeed  more  eafy 
than  in  the  other ;  becaufe  a  knave  may 
be  an  artful  hypocrite,  whereas  a  filly 
fellow  can  never  impofe  himfelf  for  a 
man  of  fenfe.  And  lead  of  all,  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  can  either  of  thefe  decep- 
tions happen,  if  any  degree  of  thedifcern- 
ment  of  fpirits  be  employed  to  chule. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  every  man  here, 
who  ftands  forward  enough  in  rank  and 
reputation  to  be  called  to  the  councils  of 
his  king,  mud  have  given  proofs  before- 
hand of  his  patriotifm  as  well  as  of  his 
capacity,  if  he   has  either,  fufficient  to 


determine  his  general  charader. 
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There  is,  however,  one  diflindlion  to 
be  made  as  to  the  capacity  of  mlnlilers, 
on  which  I  will  infift  a  little:  becaufe  I 
think  it  very  important  at  all  times,  par- 
ticularly fo  at  this  time ;  and  becaufe  it 
efcapes  obfervation  moil  commonly.  The 
diftindtion  I  mean  is  that  between  a  cun- 
ning man  and  a  wife  man :  and  this  di- 
-ftincftion  is  built  on  a  manifefl:  difference 
in  nature,  how  imperceptible  foever  it 
may  become  to  weak  eyes,  or  to  eyes 
that  look  at  their  objedl  thro  the  falfe 
medium  ofcuftom  and  habit.  My  lord 
Bacon  fays,  that  cunning  \%  left-banded 
ox  crooked  wifdom.  I  would  rather  fay  that 
it  is  a  part,  but  the  lowed  part  of  wif- 
dom;  employed  alone  by  fome,  becaufe 
they  have  not  the  other  parts  to  employ: 
and  by  fome,  becaufe  it  is  as  much  as  they 
want,  within  thofe  bounds  of  aiflion 
which  they  prefcribe  to  themfelves,  and 
fufficient  to  the  ends  that  they  propofe. 
The  difference  feems  to  confift  in  degree 
and  application,  rather  than  in  kind. 
Wifdom  is  neither  left-handed,  nor  crook- 
ed :  but  the  heads  of  fome  men  contain 
K  4  little. 
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little,  and  the  hearts  of  others  employ  it 
wrong.  To  life  my  lord  Bacon's  own 
comparifon,  the  cunning  man  knows  how 
to  pack  the  cards,  the  wife  man  how  to 
play  the  game  better :  but  it  would  be  of 
no  ufe  to  the  firfl  to  pack  the  cards,  if  his 
knowledge  flopped  here,  and  he  had  no 
fkill  in  the  game ;  nor  to  the  fecond,  tQ 
play  the  game  better,  if  he  did  not  know 
how  to  pack  the  cards,  that  he  might 
unpack  them  by  new  (hufHing.  Inferior 
wifdom  or  cunning  may  get  the  better 
of  folly ;  but  fuperior  wifdom  will  get  the 
better  of  cunning.  Wifdom  and  cunning 
have  often  the  fame  objeds ;  but  a  wife 
man  will  have  more  and  greater  in  his 
view.  The  leaft  will  not  fill  his  foul,  nor 
ever  become  the  principal  there;  but  will 
be  purfued  in  fubferviency,  in  fubordina- 
tion  at  lead,  to  the  other.  Wifdom  and 
cunning  may  employ  fometimes  the  fame 
means  too:  but  the  wife  man  ftoops  to 
thefe  means,  and  the  other  cannot  rife 
above  them.  Simulation  and  diffimula- 
tion  for  inftance  are  the  chief  arts  of  cun- 
ning :  the  firft  will  be  efleemed  always 

by 
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by  a  wife  man  unworthy  of  him,  and  will 
be  therefore  avoided  by  him,  in  every  pof- 
fible  cafe;  for,  to  refume  my  lord  Ba- 
con's comparifon,  fimulation  is  put  on  that 
we  may  look  into  the  cards  of  another, 
whereas  diflimulation  intends  nothing 
more  than  to  hide  our  own.  Simulation 
is  a  ftiletto,  not  only  an  offenfive,  but 
an  unlawful  weapon ;  and  the  ufe  of  it 
may  be  rarely,  very  rarely,  excufed,  but 
never  juftified.  Diflimulation  is  a  fhield, 
as  fecrecy  is  armour :  and  it  is  no  more 
poffible  to  preferve  fecrecy  in  the  admi- 
niilration  of  publick  affairs  without  fome 
degree  of  diilimulation,  than  it  is  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  it  without  fecrecy.  Thofe  two 
arts  of  cunning  are  like  the  alloy  min- 
gled with  pure  ore.  A  little  is  neceffary 
and  will  not  debafe  the  coin  below  it's 
proper  ftandard ;  but  if  more  than  that 
little  be  employed,  the  coin  lofes  it's  cur- 
rency, and  the  coiner  his  credit. 

We  may  obferve  much  the  fame  differ- 
ence between  wifdom  and  cunning,  both 
as  to  the  objeds  they  propofe,  and  to  the 
means  they  employ,  as  we  obferve  between 

the 
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the  vifual  powers  of  different  men.  One 
fees  diflindly  the  objeds  that  are  near  to 
him,  their  immediate  relations,  and  their 
dircdl  tendencies;  and  a  fight  like  this 
ferves  well  enough  the  purpofe  of  thofe 
who  concern  themfelves  no  further.  The 
cunning  mlnifter  is  one  of  thofe:  he  nei- 
ther fees  nor  is  concerned  to  fee  any  fur- 
ther, than  his  perfonal  interefts,  and  the 
fupport  of  his  adminiftration  require.  If 
fuch  a  man  overcomes  any  actual  diffi- 
culty, avoids  any  immediate  diftrefs,  or, 
without  doing  either  of  thcfe  effedlually, 
gains  a  little  time,  by  all  the  low  artifice 
which  cunning  is  ready  to  fuggefi:  and 
bafenefs  of  mind  to  employ  j  he  triumphs, 
and  is  flattered  by  his  mercenary  train  on 
the  great  event,  v/hich  amounts  often  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  he  got  into  diftrefs 
by  one  feries  of  faults,  and  out  of  it  by 
another.  The  wife  minifter  fees,  and  is 
concerped  to  fee  farther,  becaufe  govern- 
ment has  a  further  concern :  he  fees  the 
objeds  that  are  diftant  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  near,  and  all  their  remote  rela- 
tiozis,  and  even  their  indiredl  tendencies. 

He 
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He  thinks  of  fame  as  well  as  of  applaufe,  ' 
and  prefers  that,  which  to  be  enjoyed  muft 
be  given,  to  that  which  may  be  bought. 
He  confiders  his  adminiftration  as  a  fingle 
day   in   the  great  year  of  government ; 
but  as   a  day  that   is  affedted  by  thofe 
which  went  before,  and  that  mufl:  affedl 
thofe  which  are  to  follow.   He  combines 
therefore  and  compares  all  thefe  obieds, 
relations,  and  tendencies,  and  the  judg- 
ment he  makes,  on  an  entire,  not  a  partial 
furvey  of  them,  is  the  rule  of  his  con- 
dudl.     That   fcheme   of  the  reafon  of 
ftate  which  lies  open  before  a  wife  mini- 
fter  contains  all  the  great  principles  of 
government,  and  all  the  great  interefts  of 
his  country :  fo  that  as  he  prepares  fomc 
events,  he  prepares  againft  others,  whe- 
ther they  be  likely  to  happen  during  his 
adminiftration,  or  in  fome  future  time. 

Many  refledlions  might  be  added  to 
thefe,  and  many  examples  be  brought  to 
illuflrate  them.  Some  I  could  draw  from 
the  men  I  have  feen  at  the  head  of  buii- 
nefs,  and  make  very  ftrong  contrafts  of 
men  of  great  \vifdom  with  thofe  of  mere 

cunning. 
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cunning.  But  I  conclude  this  head,  that 
I  may  proceed  to  another  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance. 

To  efpoufe  no  party,  but  to  govern 
like  the  common  father  of  his  people, 
is  fo  effential  to  the  character  of  a  Patriot 
King,  that  he  who  does  otherwife,  forfeits 
the  title.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and 
glory  of  this  character,  that  princes  who 
maintain  it,  and  they  alone,  are  fo  far 
from  the  neceflity,  that  they  are  not  ex- 
pofed  to  the  temptation,  of  govern!  ?ig  by 
a  party :  which  muft  always  end  in  the 
government  of  a  faction  ;  the  fadlion  of 
the  prince  if  he  has  ability,  the  fadion  of 
his  minijlers  if  he  has  not,  and  either  one 
way  or  other  in  the  oppreffion  of  the  people. 
Vox  faction  is  toparty  what  iht  fuperla- 
tii'e  is  to  the  pofitive :  party  is  a  politi- 
cal evil,  and  faSlion  is  the  wo7'Ji  of  all 
parties.  The  true  image  of  a  free  people, 
governed  by  a  Patriot  King,  is  that  of  a 
patriarchal  family,  where  the  head  and 
all  the  members  are  united  by  one  com- 
mon intereftj  and  animated  by  one  com- 
mon 
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mon  fpirit;  and  where,  if  any  are  perverfe 
enough  to  have  another,  they  willbefoon 
borne  down  by  the  fuperiority  of  thofe 
who  have  the  fame^  and  far  from  ma- 
king a  dhifiorij  they  will  but  confirm 
the  imion  of  the  little  ftate.  That  to 
approach  as  near  as  poffible  to  thefe  ideas 
of  perfed:  government,  and  focial  happi- 
nefs  under  it,  is  defirable  in  every  ftate, 
no  man  will  be  abfurd  enough  to  deny. 
The  fole  queftion  is  therefore,  how  near 
to  them  it  is  poffible  to  attain  ?  For,  if 
this  attempt  be  not  abfolutely  impradica- 
ble,  all  the  views  of  a  Patriot  King  will 
be  direded  to  make  it  fucceed.  Inflcad 
of  abetting  the  divifions  of  his  people, 
he  will  endeavour  to  unite  them,  and  to 
be  himfelf  the  center  of  their  union : 
inftead  of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
0726  party  in  order  to  govern  his  people, 
he  will  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  kis 
people  in  order  to  govern,  or  more  pro- 
perly to  fubdue  all  parties.  Now,  to  ar- 
rive at  this  delirable  union,  and  to  main- 
tain it,  will  be  found  more  difficult  in 
fome  cafes  than  in  others,  but  abfolutely 

impof- 
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impoffible  in  none,  to  a  wife  and  good 
prince. 

If  his  people  are  united  in  their  fub- 
miflion  to  him,  and  in  their  attachment 
to  the  eftabhfhed  government,  he  mufl 
not  only  efpoufe  but  create  a  party,  in 
order  to  govern  by  one  :  and  what  (hould 
tempt  him  to  purfue  fo  wild  a  meafure? 
A  prince  who  aims  at  more  power  than 
the  conflitution  gives  him,  may  be  fo 
tempted  ;  becaufe  he  may  hope  to  obtain 
in  the  diforders  of  the  ftate  what  cannot 
be  obtained  in  quiet  times ;  and  becaufe 
contending  parties  will  give  what   a  na- 
tion will  not.     Parties,  even  before  they 
degenerate  into  abfolute  fadions,  are  ftill 
numbers  of  men  afTociated  together  for 
certain   purpofes,    and   certain    interefts, 
which  are  not,  or  which  are  not  allowed 
to  be  thofe  of  the  community  by  others. 
A  more  private  or  perfonal  intereft  comes 
but  too  foon,  and  too  often,  to  be  fuper- 
added,  and  to  grow  predominant  in  them: 
and  v/hen  it  does  fo,  whatever  occafions 
or  principles  began  to  form  them,  the 

fame 
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lame  logic  prevails  in  them  that  prevails 
in  every  church.      The  interefl:  of  the 
Hate  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  party, 
as  the  interefl  of  religion  is  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  the  church :  and,  with  this  pre- 
tence or  prepoffeflion,  the  interefl  of  the 
Hate  becomes,  like  that  of  religion,  a  re- 
mote confideration,  is  never  purfued  for 
it's  own  fake,  and  is  often  facrificed  to  the 
other.  A  king,  therefore,  who  has  ill  de- 
figns  to  carry  on,  mufl  endeavour  to  di- 
vide an  united  people ;  and,  by  blending  or 
feemins;  to  blend  his  interefls  with  that 
of  a  party,  he  may  fucceed  perhaps;  and 
his  party  and  he  may  fhare  the  fpoils  of 
a  ruined  nation :  but  fuch  a  party  is  then 
become  a  fa(5tion,  fuch  a  king  is  a  tyrant, 
and  fuch  a  government  is  a  confpiracy. 
A  Patriot  King  mufl  renounce  his  charac- 
ter to  have  fuch  deligns,  or  a6l  againfl  his 
own    defigns    to  purfue    fuch   methods. 
Both  are  too  abfurd  to  be  fuppofed.     It 
remains  therefore,  that  as  all  the   good 
ends  of  government  are  mofl  attainable 
in  an  united  flate,  and  as  the  divifions  of 
a  people  can  ferve  to  bad  purpofes  alone, 

the 
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the  king  we  fuppofe  here  will  deem  the 
union  of  his  fubjedts  his  greatePt  advan- 
tage, and  will  think  himfelf  happy  to 
find  that  ellabliflied,  which  he  would 
have  employed  the  whole  labour  of  his 
life  to  bring  about.  This  feems  fo  plain, 
that  I  am  ready  to  make  excufes  for  hav- 
ing infilled  at  all  upon  it. 

Let  us  turn  ourfelves  to  another  fup- 
pofition,  to  that  of  a  divided  ftate.  This 
will  fall  in  oftener  with  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things  in  free  governments,  and 
efpecially  after  iniquitous  and  weak  ad- 
miniftrations.  Such  a  ftate  may  be  bet- 
ter or  worfe,  and  the  great  and  good  pur- 
pofes  of  a  Patriot  King  more  or  lefs  at- 
tainable in  it,  according  to  the  different 
nature  of  thofe  divijioris^  and  therefore 
we  will  confider  this  ftate  in  different 
lights. 

A  people  may  be  united  in  fubmiflion 
to  the  prince,  and  to  the  eftabliftiment, 
and  yet  be  divided  about  general princi- 
plesy  or  particular  fiieafures  of  govern- 
ment 
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ment.  In  the  firft  cafe,  they  will  do  by 
their  conftitution  what  has  been  frequent- 
ly done  by  the  Scripture,  ftrain  it  to  their 
own  notions  and  prejudices ;  and  if  they 
cannot  ftrain  it,  alter  it  as  much  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  render  it  conformable  to  them. 
In  the  fecond,  they  will  fupport  or  op- 
pofe  particular  a(fls  of  adminiftrations, 
and  defend,  or  attack  the  perfons  em- 
ployed in  them :  and  both  thefe  ways  a 
conflid:  of  parties  may  arife,  but  no  great 
difficulty  to  a  prince  who  determines  to 
purfue  the  union  of  his  fubjeds,  and  the 
profperity  of  his  kingdoms,  independently 
of  all  parties. 

When  parties  are  divided  by  different 
notions  and  principles  concerning  fome 
particular  ecclefiaftical  orcivil  inftitutions, 
the  conftitution,  which  fhould  be  their 
rule,  mufl  be  that  of  the  prince.  He 
may  and  he  ought  to  fhew  his  diflike  or 
his  favour,  as  he  judges  the  conflitution 
may  be  hurt  or  improved^  by  one  fide  or 
the  other.  The  hurt  he  is  never  to  fuffer, 
not  for  his  own  fake ;  and  therefore  furely 
not  for  the  fake  of  any  whimfical,  fadious, 
L  or 
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or  ambitious  fett  of  men.  The  improve- 
ment he  mufl:  always  defire,  but  as  every 
new  modification,  in  a  fcheme  of  govern- 
ment and  of  national  policy,  is  of  great 
importance,  and  requires  more  and  deep- 
er confideration  than  the  warmth  and  hur- 
ry and  rafhnefs  of  party-conduct  adm^it, 
the  duty  of  a  prince  feems  to  require 
that  he  fhould  render  by  his  influence  the 
proceedings  more  orderly  and  more  deli- 
berate, even  w^hen  he  approves  the  end 
to  which  they  are  ciire(5led.  All  this  may 
be  done  by  him  without  fomenting  divi- 
lion ;  and  far  from  forming,  or  efpouf- 
ing  a  party,  he  will  defeat  party  in  de- 
fence of  the  conftitution,  on  fome  occa- 
fions  j  and  lead  men  from  adling  with  a 
party- fpirit,  to  adt  with  a  national  fpirit, 
on  others. 

When  the  divifion  is  about  particular 
meafures  of  government,  and  the  condu<5t 
of  the  adminiftration  is  alone  concerned, 
a  Patriot  King  will  ftand  in  want  of  par- 
ty as  little  as  in  any  other  cafe.  Under 
his  reign,  the  opportunities  of  forming  an 
oppofition  of  this  fort  will  be  rare,  and 

the 
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the  pretences  generally  weak.  Nay  the 
motives  to  it  will  lofe  much  of  their  force, 
when  a  government  is  (Irong  in  reputa- 
tion, and  men  are  kept  in  good  humour 
by  feeling  the  rod  of  a  party  on  no  oc- 
cafion,  tho  they  feel  the  weight  of  the 
fcepter  on  fome.  Such  opportunities  how- 
ever may  happen,  and  there  may  be  rea- 
fon  as  well  as  pretences  fometimesfor  op- 
pofition  even  in  fuch  a  reign :  at  leaft  we 
will  fuppofe  fo,  that  we  may  include  in 
this  argument  every  contingent  cafe.  Grie- 
vances then  are  complained  of,  miftakes 
and  abufes  in  government  are  pointed  out, 
and  minifters  are  profecuted  by  their  ene- 
mies. Shall  the  prince  on  the  throne 
form  a  party  by  intrigue,  and  by  fecret 
and  corrupt  influence,  to  oppofe  the  pro- 
fecution  ?  When  the  prince  and  the  m.i- 
nifters  2.vtparticipes  criminis^  when  every 
thing  is  to  be  defended,  left  fomething 
fhould  come  out,  that  may  unravel  the 
filly  wicked  fcheme,  and  difclofe  to  pub- 
lic fight  the  whole  turpitude  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  j  there  is  no  help,  this  muft 
be  done,  and  fuch  a  party  muft  be  formed, 
L  2  becaufe 
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becaufe  fach  a  party  alone  will  fubmit  to 
a  drudgery  of  this  kind.     But  a  prince, 
who  is  not  in   thefe  circumftances,  'will 
not  have  recourfe  to  thefe  means.  He  has 
others  more  open,  more  noble,  and  more 
effedual  in  his  power:   he  knows  that  the 
views  of  his  government  are  right,  and 
that  the  tenor   of  his   adminiftration  is 
good ;  but  he  knows  that  neither  he  nor 
his  miniflers  are  infallible,  nor  impecca- 
ble.   There  may  be  abufes  in  his  govern- 
ment, miftakes  in  his  adminiftration,  and 
2;uilt  in  his  minivers,   which  he  has  not 
obferved :  and  he  will  be  far   from  im- 
puting the  complaints,  that  give  him  occa- 
fion  to  obferve  them,  to  a  fpirit  of  party  ; 
much  lefs  will  he  treat  thofe  who  carry 
on  fuch  profecutions  in  a  legal  maimer  as 
iiicendiaries,  and  as  enemies  to  his  go- 
vernment.    On  the  contrary,  he  will  di- 
fcinguifh  the  voice  of  his  people  fiom  the 
clamour  of  a  fadion,  and  will  hearken 
to  it.     He  will  redrefs  grievances,    cor- 
rect errors,  and  reform   or  punifli  mini- 
fiers.     This  he  will  do  as  a  good  prince  : 
and  as  a  wife  one^  he  will  do  it  in  fuch  a 

manner 
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manner  that  his  dignity  fliall  be  main- 
tained, and  that  his  authority  fhjall  increafe 
with  his  reputation  by  it. 

Should  the  efforts  of  a  meer  fadion  be 
bent  to  calumniate   his  government,  and 
to  diltrefs  the  adminiftration  on  ground- 
lefs   pretences,  and    for  infufficient  rea- 
fonsj    he  will  not  negled:,    but  he  will 
not  apprehend  neither,  the  (hort-lived  and 
contemptible  fcheme.  He  will  indeed  have 
no  reafon  to  do  fo^  for  let  the  fautors  of 
male-adminiftration,  whenever  an  oppo- 
iition  is  made  to  it,   affecl  to  infinuate  as 
much  as  they  pleale,    that  their  mafters 
are  in  no  other  circumflances  than  thofe 
to  which  the  very  bed  miniflers  ftand  ex- 
pofed,  objects  of  general  envy  and  of  par- 
ticular malice,    it  will  remain  eternally 
true,    that   groundlefs   oppofition,    in  a 
well-regulated   monarchy,  can  never   be 
llrong  and  durable.     To  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  propofition,  one  needs 
only  to  refiecl  how  many  well-grounded 
attacks  have  been  defeated,  and  how  few 
have  fucceeded,  againft  the  mofl  wicked 
and  the  weakeft  admin  iflrations.     Every 
L  3  king 
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king  of  Britain  has  means  enough  in  his 
power  to  defeat  and  to  calm  oppofition. 
But  a  Patriot  King,  above  all  others,  may 
fafely  refl  his  caufe  on  the  innocency  of 
his  adminifbration,  on  the  conilitutional 
flrength  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  con- 
currence of  his  people,  to  whom  he  dares 
appeal,  and  by  whom  he  will  be  fup- 
ported. 

To  conclude  all  I  v/ill  fay  on  the  divl- 
fions  of  this  kind,  let  me  add,  that  the 
cafe  of  a  groundlefs  oppofition  can  hardly 
happen  in  a  bad  reign,  becaufe  in  fuch  a 
reign  juil  occafions  of  oppofition  muft  of 
courfe  be  frequently  given  (as  we  have 
allowed  that  they  may  be  given  fometimes, 
tho  very  rarely,  in  a  good  reign)  but  that 
whether  it  be  well  or  ill  grounded,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  of  the  nation,  or  that 
of  a  fadtion,  the  condudt  of  the  prince 
with  refpect  to  it  will  be  the  fame;  and 
one  way  or  other  this  conduct  muft  have 
a  very  fatal  event.  Such  a  prince  will 
not  mend  the  adminiftration,  as  long  as  he 
can  refift  the  jufteft  and  mofi:  popular  op- 
pofition :  and  therefore  this  oppofition  will 

lall: 
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laft  and  grow,  as  long  as  a  free  conflitu- 
tion  is  in  force,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty- 
is  preferved  j  for  fo  long  even  a  change 
of  his  minifters,  without  a  change  of  his 
meafures,  will  not  be  fufficient.  The 
former  without  the  latter  is  a  meer  banter, 
and  would  be  deemed  and  taken  for  fuch, 
by  every  man  who  did  not  oppofe  on  a 
fadlious  principle;  that  I  mean  of  getting 
into  powder  at  any  rate,  and  ullng  it  as  ill, 
perhaps  worfe  than  the  men  he  helped  to 
turn  out  of  it.  Now  if  fuch  men  as  thefe 
abound,  and  they  will  abound  in  the 
decline  of  a  free  government,  a  bad  prince, 
whether  he  changes,  or  does  not  change 
his  minifters,  may  hope  to  govern  by  the 
fpirit  and  art  of  a  fa<ftion,  againft  the  fpi- 
rit and  ilrength  of  the  nation.  His  cha- 
racter may  be  too  low,  and  that  of  his 
minifter  too  odious,  to  form  originally 
even  a  fadlion  that  fhall  be  able  to  defend 
them.  But  they  may  apply  to  their  pur- 
pofes  a  party  that  was  formed  on  far  dif- 
ferent occafions,  and  bring  numbers  to 
fight  for  a  caufe  in  which  many  of  them 
would  not  have  lifted.  The  names,  and 
L  4  with 
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with  the  names  the  animofity  of  parties, 
may  be  kept  up,  when  the  caufes  that 
formed  them  fubfift  no  longer. 

When  a  party  is  thus  revived  or  conti- 
nued in  the  fpirit  of  a  faction,  the  cor- 
rupt and  the  infatuated  members  of  it  will 
act  without  any  regard  to  right  or  wrong : 
and  they  who  have  aflerted  liberty  in  one 
reign,  or  oppofed  invafions  of  one  kind, 
will  give  it  up  in  another  reign,  and  abet 
invafions  of  another  kind ;  though   they 
flill  diftinguifli   themfelves  by  the  fame 
appellation,  flill  fpread  the  fame  banner, 
and  flill  deafen  their  adverfaries  and  one 
another  with  the  fame  cry.     If  the  na- 
tional caufe  prevails  againft  all  the  wicked 
arts  of  corruption  and  divifion,  that  an  ob- 
ilinate  prince  and  flagitious  miniflry  can 
employ  i  yet  will  the  flrugglebelong,  and 
the  difficulties,  the  diltreiTcs,  and  the  dan- 
ger great,  both  to   the  king  and  to  the 
people.     The  befl  he  can  hope  for,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  vv'ill  be  to  efcape  with  a  di- 
minution  of  his  reputation,    authority, 
and  power.     He  may  be  expofed  to  fome- 
thing  worfe  5  and  his  obflinacy  may  force 

things 
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things  to  fuch  extremities,  as  they  who 
oppofe  him  will  lament,  and  as  the  pre- 
fervation  of  liberty  and  good  government 
can  alone  juftify.  If  the  wicked  arts  I 
fpeak  of  prevail,  faction  will  be  propa- 
gated through  the  whole  nation,  an  ill  or 
well-grounded  oppofition  will  be  the  que- 
ftion  no  longer,  and  the  conteft  among 
parties  will  be  who  Ihall  govern,  not  how 
they  fhall  be  governed.  In  fhort,  univer- 
fal  confufion  will  follow,  and  a  complete 
vidory  on  any  fide  will  enflaveall  fides. 

I  have  not  over-charged  the  draught. 
Such  confequences  muft  follow  fuch  a 
condu(ft ;  and  therefore  let  me  afk  how 
much  more  fafe,  more  eafy,  more  plea- 
fant,  more  honourable  is  it,  for  a  prince 
to  correct,  if  he  has  not  prevented  male- 
adminiftration  ?  that  he  may  be  able  to 
reft  his  caufe,  as  I  fa  id  before,  on  the 
ilrength  of  the  crown  and  the  concur- 
rence of  his  people,  whenever  any  fadioi: 
prefumes  to  rife  in  oppofition  to  him. 

This  a  Patriot  King  will  do.  He  may 
favour  one  party  and  difcourage  another, 
upon  occafions  wherein  the  llate  of  his 

king- 
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kingdom  makes  fuch  a  temporary  mea- 
fure  neceflary.  But  he  will  efpoufe  none, 
much  lefs  will  he  profcribe  any.  He  will 
lift  no  party,  much  lefs  will  he  do  the 
meaneft  and  moft  imprudent  thing  a  king 
can  do,  lift  himfelf  in  any.  It  will  be  his 
aim  to  purfue  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment independently  of  all :  and  by  a  fted- 
dy  adherence  to  this  meafure,  his  reign 
will  become  an  undeniable  and  glorious 
proof,  that  a  wife  and  good  prince  may 
unite  his  (ubjecfls,  and  be  himfelf  the  cen- 
ter of  their  union,  notwithftanding  any  of 
thefe  divifions  that  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned. 

Let  us  nov/  view  the  divided  ftate  of  a 
nation  in  another  light.  In  this,  the  divi- 
fions will  appear  more  odious,  more  dan- 
gerous; lefs  dependent  on  the  influence, 
and  lefs  fubjedt  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown.  Sach  will  be  the  ftate,  whenever 
a  people  is  divided  dboxxi  fub mijjioit  to  their 
prince^  and  a  party  is  formed  of  fpirit  and 
ftrength  fufficient  tooppofe,  even  in  arms, 
the  eftabliftied  government.  But  in  this 
cafe,  defperate  as  it  may  feem,  a  Patriot 

King 
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King  will  not  defpair  of  reconciling,  and 
re-uniting  his  fubjeds  to  himfelf,  and  to 
one  another.  He  may  be  obliged  perhaps, 
as  Henry  the  fouTth  of  France  was,  to 
conquer  his  own  j  but  then  like  that  great 
prince,  if  he  is  the  conqueror,  he  will  be 
the  father  too  of  his  people.  He  mud 
purfue  in  arms  thofe  who  prefume  to  take 
arms  againft  him;  but  he  will  purfue 
them  like  rebellious  children  whom  he 
feeks  to  reclaim,  and  not  like  irreconcile- 
able  enemies  whom  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
terminate. Another  prince  may  blow  up 
the  flame  of  civil  war  by  unprovoked  fe- 
verity,  render  thofe  zealous  againft  him 
who  were  at  worft  indifferent,  and  deter- 
mine the  difaffedion  of  others  to  open 
rebellion.  When  he  has  prevailed  againft 
the  faction  he  helped  to  form,  as  he  could 
not  have  prevailed  if  the  bent  of  the  na- 
tion had  been  againft  him,  he  may  be 
willing  to  afcribe  his  fuccefs  to  a  party ^ 
that  he  may  have  that  pretence  to  govern 
by  a  party :  and  far  from  reconciling  the 
minds  that  have  been  alienated  from  him, 
ajid  re-uniting  his  fubjed:s  in  a  willing  un- 
forced 
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forced  fubmiliion  to  him,  he  may  be  con- 
tent to  maintain  himfelf  on  that  throne, 
where  the  laws  of  God  and  man  have 
placed  him,  by  the  melancholy  expedient 
:that  ufurpers  and  tyrants,  who  have  no 
other  in  their  power,  employ;  the  expe- 
dient of  force.  But  a  Patriot  King  will  adt 
with  another  fpirit,  and  entertain  nobler 
and  wifer  views  from  firft  to  la/]:,  and  thro 
the  whole  courfe  of  fuch  a  conjundure. 
Nothing  lefs  than  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple will  content  fuch  a  prince,  nor  will 
he  think  his  throne  eftablifhed  till  it  is 
eftabliihed  there.  That  he  may  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  gain  them,  therefore, 
he  will  prevent  the  flame  from  breaking 
out,  if  by  art  and  management  he  can  do 
it.  If  he  cannot,  he  will  endeavour  to  keep 
it  from  fpreading  :  and  if  the  phrenzy  of 
rebellion  diiappoints  him  in  both  thefe 
attempts,  he  will  remember  peace,  like  the 
heroic  king  I  juft  now  quoted,  in  the 
midft  of  war.  Like  him  he  will  forego 
advantages  of  pufliing  the  latter,  rather 
than  lofe  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
the  former :  like  him,  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
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tie  he  will  fpare,  and  in  the  triumph  of 
vidory  condefcend :  like  him,  he  will 
beat  down  the  violence  of  this  flame,  by 
his  valour,  and  extinguilh  even  the  embers 
of  it,  by  his  lenity. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  prince,  capable 
of  holding  fuch  a  condud  as  this,  may  not 
have  the  opportunity.  He  may  fucceed  to 
the  throne  after  a  contrary  conduct  has 
been  held;  and  when,  among  other  divi- 
fions  which  male-adminiflration  and  the 
tyranny  of  facTtion  have  increafed  and  con- 
firmed, there  is  one  againft  the  eftablifhed 
government  ftill  in  being,  though  not  ftill 
in  arms.  The  ufe  is  obvious,  which  a  fa- 
ction in  power  might  make  of  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance  under  a  weak  prince,  by  rank- 
ing in  that  divilion  all  thofe  who  oppofed 
the  adminiftration,  or  at  leaft  by  holding 
out  equal  danger  to  him  from  two  quar- 
ters, from  their  enemies  who  meant  him 
no  harm,  and  from  his  enemies  who 
could  do  him  none.  But  fo  grofs  an  arti- 
fice will  not  impofe  on  a  prince  of  ano- 
ther charader;  he  will  foon  difcern  the 
diflindions  it  becomes  him  to  make.  He 

will 
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will  fee,  in  this  inftance,  bow  fadion 
breeds,  nourifhes,  and  perpetuates  fa<5tion : 
he  will  obferve  how  far  that  of  the  court 
contributed  to  form  the  other,  and  con- 
tributes ftill  to  keep  it  in  countenance  and 
credit,  among  thofe  who  confider  more 
what  fuch  men  are  againft,  than  what  they 
are  for.  He  will  obfervfe,  how  much  that  of 
the  difaffeded  gives  pretence  to  the  other 
who  keeps  a  monopoly  of  power  and 
wealth,  one  of  which  opprelTes,  and  the 
other  beggars,  the  reft  of  the  nation :  his  pe- 
netration will  foon  difcover,  that  thefe  fa- 
ctions break  in  but  little  on  the  body  of  his 
people,  and  that  it  depends  on  him  alone  to 
take  from  them  even  the  ftrength  they 
haves  becaufe  that  of  the  former  is  acqui- 
red entirely  by  his  authority  and  purfe, 
and  that  of  the  latter  principally  by  the 
abufe  which  the  former  makes  of  both. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  meafures  he  has  to 
purfue  towards  the  great  objedl  of  a  Pa- 
triot King,  the  union  of  his  people,  will 
appear  to  him  extremely  eafy.  How  fliould 
they  be  otherwife  ?  One  of  the  fadions 
muft  be  difTolved  the  moment  that  the 
I  favour 
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favour  of  the  prince  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  other  is  difarmed  as  foon  as  it  is  mark- 
ed out.  It  will  have  no  (helter,  and  it 
muft  therefore  be  io  marked  out,  under 
a  good  and  wife  adminiftration  ;  for  whe- 
ther the  members  of  it  avow  their  prin- 
ciples by  refuting  thofe  tefts  of  fidelity 
which  the  law  requires,  or  perjure  them- 
felves  by  taking  them,  they  will  be  known 
alike.  One  difference,  and  but  one  will 
be  made  betvi'een  them  in  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind,  a  difference  arifing 
from  the  greater  degree  of  infamy  that 
will  belong  juftly  to  the  latter.  The  firH 
may  pafs  for  fools :  the  latter  muft  pafs 
without  excufe  for  knaves. 

The  terms  I  ufe  found  harfhly,  but 
the  cenfure  is  juft,  and  it  will  appear  to 
be  fo  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  upon  the 
higheft  reafon,  if  we  ftop  to  make  a  re- 
flecStion  or  two  that  deferve  very  well  to 
be  made,  on  the  condudl  of  our  Jaco- 
bites ;  for  I  defire  no  ftronger  inftance  on 
which  to  eftabhfh  the  cenfure,  and  to 
juftify  the  terms  I  have  ufed.     Now  all 

thefe. 
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thefe,  whether  they  fwear,    or  whether 
they  do  not,  are  liable  to  one  particular 
objedtion,  that  did  not  lye  againft  thofe 
who  were  in  former  days  enemies  to  the 
king  on  the  throne.    In  the  days  of  Tork 
and  Lancafier^  for  inftance,  a  man  might 
be  againft  the  prince  on  the  throne  with- 
out being  againft  the  conftitution  of  his 
country.     The  co7tflitution  conveyed  the 
crown  by  hereditary  right  in  the  fame 
family:  and  he  who  was  a  Torkijl^  and  he 
who   was  a  Lanca(irian,  niight,  and  I 
doubt  not  did,  pretend  in  every  conteft 
^o  have  this  right  on  his  fide.    The  fame^ 
conjiitution  was  acknowledged  by  both, 
and  therefore   fo  much  indulgence  wa» 
fhewn  by  law  to  both,    at  leaft  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  feventh,  that  fubmif- 
lion  to  a  king  de  faBo  could  not  be  im- 
puted as  a  crime  to  either.     Thus  again, 
to  defcend  lower   in   hiftory ;  when  the 
cxclufion  of  the  duke  of  Tork  was  prefTed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  the 
right  of  that  prince  to   the  crown  was 
not  difputed.     His  divine  right  indeed, 
fuch  a  divine  right  as  his  grandfather 

and 
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and  father  had  afferted  before  him,  was 
not  much  regarded  ;  but  his  right  by 
the  conflitution,  his  legal  right ^  was 
iufficiently  owned  by  thofe  who  infifted 
on  a  law  as  necefTary  to  barr  it.  But  every 
Jacobite  at  this  time  goes  beyond  all  thefe 
examples,  and  is  a  rebel  to  the  conftitii- 
tion  under  which  he  is  born,  as  well  as 
to  the  prince  on  the  throne.  The  law  of 
his  country  has  .fettled  the  right  of  fuc- 
cefTion  in  a  new  family.  He  refifts  this 
Jaw,  and  afferts  on  his  own  private  au- 
thority, not  only  a  right  in  contradi(ftion 
to  it,  but  a  right  extinguifhed  by  it.  This 
abfurdity  is  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  be 
defended  except  by  advancing  a  greater; 
and  therefore  it  is  urged,  that  no  power 
on  earth  could  alter  the  conflitution  in 
this  refped:,  nor  extinguifh  a  right  to  the 
crown  inherent  in  the  Stuart  family,  and 
derived  from  a  fuperior,  that  is,  from  a 
divine,  authority.  This  kind  of  plea,  for 
refuiing  fubmilTion  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  if  it  was  admitted,  would  ferve  any 
purpofe  as  well  as  that  for  which  it  is 
M  brought. 
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brought.  Our  fanatics  urged  it  formerly, 
and  I  do  not  fee  why  a  confcientious  fifth 
monarchy-man  had  not  as  much  right  to 
urge  it  formerly,  as  a  Jacobite  has  now. 
But  if  confcience,  that  is  private  opinion, 
may  excufe  the  fifth  monarchy-man  and 
the  Jacobite,  who  a£l  conformably  to  it, 
from  all  im.putations  except  thofe  of  mad- 
nefs  and  folly;  how  fhall  the  latter  be 
cxcufed  when  he  forfwears  the  principles 
he  retains,  acknowledges  the  right  he  re- 
nounces,   takes  oaths  with  an  intent  to 
violate  them,   and  calls  God   to  witnefs 
to  a  premeditated  lie  ?  Some  cafuiftry  has 
been  employed   to  excufe  thefe  men  to 
themfelves  and  to  others.  But  fuch  cafu- 
ifcry,  and  in  truth  every  other,  deflroys, 
by  diftindlons  and  exceptions,  all  mora- 
lity,   and  effaces  the  effential  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil. 
This  the  fchoolmen  in  general  have  done 
on  many  occafions ;  the  fons  of  Loyola  in 
particular:  and  I  wifh  with  all  my  heart 
that  nothing  of  the  fame  kind  could  be 
objeded  to  any  other  divines.  Some   po- 
4  litical 
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litical  reafoning  has  been  employed,  as 
well  as  the  cafuiftry  here  fpoken  of,  and 
to  the  fame  purpole.     It  has  been  faid, 
that  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  are  enemies 
to  the  eftablifhment,  to  which  they  fub- 
mit  and  fwear,  is  juftified  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution.     But  nothing  can 
be  more  falfe  and  frivolous.  By  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution,  a  fubjedt  may  re- 
fift,  no  doubt,  the  prince  who  endeavours 
to  ruin  and  enflave  his  people,  and  may 
pufh  this  refiftance  to  the  dethronement 
and  exclufion  of  him  and  his  race :  but 
will  it  follow,  that,  becaufe  we  mayjuflly 
take  arms  againft  a  prince  v^hofe  right 
to  govern  we  once  acknowledged,  and 
who  by  fubfequent  ads  has  forfeited  that 
right,  we  may  fwear  to  a  right  we  do 
not  acknowledge,  and  refifl  a  prince  whofe 
conduct  has  not  forfeited  the  right  we 
fwore  to,  nor  given  any  jufl;  difpenfation 
from  our  oaths? 

But  I  (hall  lengthen  this  digreffion  no 
further ;  it  is  on  a  fubjett  I  have  treated 
in  public  writings,  the  refutation  of  which 
M  2  never 
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never  came  to  my  hands,  and,  I  think,  ne-* 
ver  will.  I  return  to  the  fubjedt  of  my 
prefent  difcourfe.  And  I  fay,  that  fuch 
fadlions  as  thefe  can  never  create  any  ob- 
flrudion  to  a  prince,  v\^ho  purfues  the 
union  of  his  fubjed:s,  nor  difturb  the 
peace  of  his  government.  The  men  who 
compofe  them  muft  be  defperate,  and  im- 
potent ;  the  mofl  defpicable  of  all  charac- 
ters when  they  go  together.  Every  ho- 
nell:  and  fenfible  man  will  diftinguifh  him- 
felf  out  of  their  number  :  and  they  will 
remain,  as  they  deferve  to  be,  hewers  of 
wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  to  the  reft 
of  their  fellow  fubjeds. 

They  will  remain  fuch,  if  they  are  a- 
bandoned  to  themfelves,  and  to  that  ha- 
bitual infatuation  which  they  have  not 
fenfe  and  fpirit  enough  to  break.  But 
if  a  prince,  out  of  goodnefs  or  policy, 
fhould  think  it  worth  his  while  to  take 
them  from  under  this  influence,  and  to 
break  thefe  habits ;  even  this  divifion, 
the  moft  abfurd  of  air  others,  will  not  be 
found  incurable.     A  man  who  has  not 
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{ctn  the  infide  of  parties,  nor  had  oppor- 
tunities to  examine  nearly  their  fecret 
motives,  can  hardly  conceive  how  little  a 
fhare,  principle  of  any  fort,  tho  prin- 
ciple of  fome  fort  or  other  be  always  pre- 
tended, has  in  the  determination  of  their 
conducft.  Reafon  has  fmall  efted  on 
numlx:rs:  a  turn  of  imagination,  often 
as  violent  and  as  fudden  as  a  guft  of  wind, 
determines  their  conducfl^  and  pafTion  is 
taken  by  others,  and  by  themfelves  too, 
when  it  grows  into  habit  efpecially,  for 
principle.  What  gave  flrength  and  fpi- 
rit  to  a  Jacobite  party  after  the  late  king's 
acceflion  ?  The  true  anfwer  is,  a  fudden 
turn  of  the  imaginations  of  a  whole  par- 
ty, to  refentment  and  rage,  that  were  turn- 
ed a  little  before  to  quiet  fubmiffion,  and 
patient  expectation.  Principle  had  as  lit- 
tle fliare  in  making  the  turn,  as  reafon 
had  in  conducing  it.  Men  who  had 
fenfe,  and  temper  too  before  that  mo- 
ment, thought  of  nothing  after  it  but  of 
fctting  up  a  tory  king  againfi  a  whig 
king :  and  when  fome  of  them  were  afk- 
ed,  if  they  were  fure  a  popifn  king  would 
M  3  make 
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make  a  good  tory  king  ?  or  whether  they 
were  determined  to  facrifice  their  reli* 
gion  and  liberty   to  him  ?    the  anfwer 
was,  No ;    that  they  would  take  arms 
againft  him  if  he  made  attempts  on  ei- 
ther ;  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  perhaps 
in  fix  months  after  his  refloration,  but 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  would  endea- 
vour his  refloration.     This  is  no  exagge- 
rated fadt:  and  1  leave  you  to  judge  to 
what  fuch  fentiments  and  condu(5t  mruft 
be  afcribed,  to  principle  or   pafTion,  to 
reafon  or  madnefs  ?  What  gives  obftinacy 
without  flrength,  and  fuUennefs  without 
fpirit,  to  the  Jacobite-tories  at  this  time  ? 
Another  turn  of  imagination,  or  rather 
the  fame  fiiewing  itfelf  in  another  form, 
A  fa<ftious  habit,  and  a  factious  notion, 
converted  into  a  notion  of  policy  and  ho- 
nour.    They  are  taught  to  believe,  that 
by  clinging  together  they  are  a  confider« 
able  weight,  which  may  be  thrown  in 
to  turn  the  fcale  in  any  great  event ;  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  to  be  a  lieddy 
fuffering  party,  is  an  honour  they  may 
flatter  themfclves  with  very  juflly.    Thus 

thev 
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they  continue  fteddy  to  engagements 
which  mofl  of  them  wifh  in  their  hearts 
they  had  never  taken  -,  and  fufFer  for  prin- 
ciples, in  fupport  of  which  not  one  of 
them  would  venture  further  than  talking 
the  treafon  that  claret  infpires. 

It  refults  therefore  from  all  that  has 
been  faid,  and  from  the  reflexions  which 
thefe  hints  may  fuggeft,  that  in  whatever 
light  we  view  the  drcidedjiate  of  a  peo- 
ple, there  is  none  in  which  thefe  divifions 
will  appear  incurable,  nor  an  union  of 
the  members  of  a  great  community  with 
one  another,  and  v^-ith  their  head,  unat- 
tainable. It  may  happen  in  this  cafe  as 
it  does  in  many  others,  that  things  un- 
common may  pafs  for  improbable  or  im- 
potlible  :  and  as  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
common than  a  Patriot  King,  there  will 
be  no  room  to  wonder  if  the  natural  and 
certain  effeds  of  his  condudl  ihouid  ap- 
pear improbable  or  impolTible  to  many. 
But  there  is  ftill  fomething  more  in  this 
cafe.  Tho  the  union  we  fpeak  of  be 
ib  much  for  the  intereft  of  every  king  and 
M  4  every 
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every  people,  that  their  glory  and  their 
profperity  muft  increafe,  or  diminifh,  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  nearer  to  it, 
or  are  further  removed  from  it ;  yet  is 
there  another  intereft,  by  which  princes 
and  people  both  are  often  impofed  upon 
fo  far  as  to  miftake  it  for  their  own.  The 
intereft,  I  mean,  is  that  0^ private  ambi- 
iion.  It  would  be  eafy  to  fhew  in  many 
inflances,  and  particularly  in  this,  of  uni- 
ting inftead  of  dividing,  and  of  govern- 
ing by  a  national  concurrence  inftead  of 
governing  by  the  management  of  parties 
and  fadlions  in  the  ftate,  how  widely  dif- 
ferent, nay  how  repugnant  the  interefts 
Qi private  ambition  and  thofe  of  real  pa- 
triotifm  are.  Men  therefore  who  are  warm- 
ed by  the  firft,  and  have  no  fenfe  of  the 
laft,  will  declare  for  divifion^  as  they  do 
for  corruption^  in  oppofition  to  union  and 
to  integrity  of  government.  They  v/ill 
not  indeed  declare  dired:ly  that  the  two 
former  are  in  the  abftrad  preferable,  but 
they  will  affirm  with  great  airs  of  fuffi- 
ciencythat  both  are  incurable;  and  con- 
clude from  hence,  that  in  pradice  it  is 
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neceflary  to  comply  with  both.     This 
fubterfuge  once  open,  there  is  no  falfe  and. 
immoral  meafare,  in  political  manage- 
ment, which  may  not  be  avowed  and  re- 
commended. But  the  very  men  who  hope 
to  efcape  by  opening  it,  fliut  it  up  again,, 
and  fecure  their  own  condemnation,  when, 
they  labour  to  confirm  divifions,  and  to 
propagate  corruption,  and  thereby  to  cre^ 
ate  the  very  necejfity  that  they  plead  in 
their  excufe.    Neceffity  of  this  kind  there, 
is  in   reality  none^  for  it  feems  full  as 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  popular  divifions  muft 
be  cultivated,  becaufe  popular  union  can- 
not be  procured,  as  it  would  be  to  fay 
that  poifon  mufl  be  poured  into  a  wound, 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  healed.     The  prac- 
tice of  morality  in  private  life  will  never 
arrive  at  ideal  perfection :  mud  we  give 
up  ourfelves  therefore  to  all  manner  of 
immorality?    And  muft  thofe  who  are 
charged  with   our  inftruvflion  endeavour 
to  make  us  the  moft  profligate  of  men, 
becaufe  they  cannot  make  us  faints  ? 

Experience  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  made  men  defirous  to  unite  in  fo- 

ciety 
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ciety  and  under  government,  that  they 
misht   defend  themfelves  the  better  a- 
gainft  injuries:    but  the  fame  depravity 
foon  infpired  to  fome  the  defign  of  em^ 
ploying  focieties  to  invade  and  fpoil  fo- 
cieties  i    and  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
great  common-wealth  of  mankind,  with 
more  force  and  effed:  in  fuch  collective 
bodies,  than  they  could  do  individually, 
juft  fo  it  happens   in  the  domeflic   oe- 
conomy  of  particular  flates:    and  their 
peace  is  diHurbed  by  the  fame  paffions. 
Some  of  their  members  content  them- 
felves with   the  common  benefits  of  fo- 
ciety,    and  employ  all  their  induftry  to 
promote    the    public    good :    but    fome 
propofe  to  themfelves  a  feparate  intereft, 
and,  that  they  may  purfue  it  the  more  ef- 
fectually, they  afibciate  with  others.  Thus 
f anions  are  in  them,  what  nations  are  in 
the  world.  They  invade  and  rob  one  ano- 
ther: and  while  each  purfues  a  feparate 
inteiell,  the  common  intereft  is  facrificed 
by   them  all  j    that  of  mankind  in  one 
cafe,  that  of  fome  particular  community 
in  the  other.     This  has  been  and  mult 

always 
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always  be  in  Tome  meafure  the  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  efpecially  in  free  coun- 
tries, where  the  paflions  of  men  are  lefs 
reftrained  by  authority:  and  I  am  not 
wild   enough  to  fuppofe  that  a  Patriot 
King  can   change  human  nature.     But 
I  am  reafonable  enough  to  fuppofe,  that 
without  altering  human  nature  he  may 
give  a  check  to  this  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs, in  his  own  kingdom  at  leaflj  that 
he  may  defeat  the  deligns,  and  break  the 
fpirit  of  fadion,  inftead  of  partaking  in 
one,  and   affuming  the  other;  and  that 
if  he  cannot  render  the  union  of  his  fub- 
jeds  univerfal,  he  may  render  it  fo  gene- 
ral, as  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  good 
government,  private  fecurity,  public  tran- 
quillity, wealth,  power,  and  fame. 

If  thefe  ends  were  ever  anfwered,  they 
were  fo,  furely,  in  this  country,  in  the 
days  of  our  Elizabeth.  She  found  her 
kingdom  full  of  fadlions,  and  fadtions 
of  anotber  confequence  and  danger  than 
thefe  of  our  days,  whom  fhe  would  have 
difperfed  with  a  pufF  of  her  breath.     She 

could 
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could  not  re-unitc  them,  it  is  true :  the 
papiil  continued  a  papifl,  the  puritan  a 
puritan  j  one   furious,   the  other  fullen. 
But  (lie  united  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  her  and  their  com'mon  inter  eft  ^  flie 
inflamed  them  with  one  national  fpir it ^ 
and  thus  armed,  fhe  maintained  tranquil- 
lity at  home,  and  carried  fuccour  to  her 
friends  and  terror  to  her  enemies  abroad. 
There  were  cabals  at  her  court,   and  in- 
trigues among  her  miniflcrs.     It  is  faid 
too  that  fne  did  not  dillike  that  there 
ihould   be  fuch.     But   thefe  were  kept 
within  her  court.     They  could  not  creep 
abroad,  to  fovv  divifion  among  her  peo- 
ple: and  her  greateft  favourite  the  earl 
of  Essex  paid  the  price  of  attempting 
it  with  his  head.     Let  our  great  dodors 
in  politics,  who  preach  fo  learnedly  on 
the  trite  text  divide  &  impera^  compare 
the  condud  of  Elizabeth  in  thisrefpedt 
with  that  of  her  fuccelTor,  who  endea- 
voured to  govern  his  kingdom  by  the  no- 
tions of  2i  fa5lion  that  he  raifed,  and  to 
manage  his  porTiament  by  undertaken  : 
and  they  mud  be  very  cbilinate  indeed^ 

if 
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if  they  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  a  wife 
and  good  prince  can  unite  a  divided  peo- 
ple, tho  a  weak  and  wicked  prince  can- 
not J  and  that  the  confequences  of  na- 
tional union,  are  glory  and  happinefs  to 
the  prince  and  to  the  people,  whilft  thofe 
of  dif-union  bring  fhame  and  mifery  on 
both,  and  entail  them  too  on  pofterity. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  lafl  head, 
not  only  becaufe  it  is  of  great  importance 
in  itfelf,  and  at  all  times,  but  becaufe  it 
is  rendered  more  fo  than  ever  at  this  time, 
by  the  unexampled  avowal  of  contrary 
principles.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought 
the  highefl  pitch  of  profligacy  to  own, 
inftead  of  concealing  crimes,  and  to  take 
pride  in  them,  inftead  of  being  afhamed 
of  them.  But  in  our  a^e  men  havefoared 
to  a  pitch  ftill  higher.  The  firil  is  com- 
mon, it  is  the  pradlce  of  numbers,  and 
by  their  numbers  they  keep  one  another 
in  countenance.  But  the  choice  fpirits 
of  thefe  days,  the  men  of  mode  in  poli- 
tics, are  far  from  flopping  where  crimi- 
nals of  all  kinds  have  ilopt  when  they 

have 
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have  gone  even  to  this  point;  for  ge- 
nerally the  mofl  hardened  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Newgate  do  not  go  fo  far.   The 
men  I  fpeak  of  contend,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  vicious  by  praBice  and  ha- 
bit, but  that  it  is  neceffary  to  be  fo  by 
frinciple.     They  make  themfelves  mif- 
iionaries  of  fa(ftion  as  well  as  of  corrup- 
tion :  they  recommend  both,  they  deride 
all  fuch  as  imagine  it  poffible  or  fit,  to 
retain  truth,  integrity,  and  a  difinterefted 
regard  to  the  public  in  public  life,  and 
pronounce  every  man  a  fool  who  is  not 
ready  to  adl  like  a  knave.     I  hope  that 
enough  has  been  faid,  tho  much  more 
might    have    been   faid,    to   expofe  the 
wickednefsof  thefe  men,  and  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  their  fchemes ;  and  to  (hew  that  a 
Patriot  King  may  walk  more  eafily  and 
fuccefsfully  in  other  paths  of  government, 
per  tutum  planumque  iter  religionis,  ju- 
JiiticBj  honejtatis,  'virtutumque  moralium. 
Let  me  proceed,  therefore,  to  m.ention  two 
other  heads  of  the  condud:   that  fuch  a 
king  will  hold,  and  it  fhall  be  my  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  not  to  fall  into  the  fame  pro- 
lixity, 

A  king  who  efleems  it  his  duty  to 
fupport,  or  to  reflore,  if  that  be  needful, 
the  free  conftitution  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy J  who  forms  and  maintains  a  wife 
and  good  adminiftration  ;  who  fubdues 
fadion,  and  promotes  the  union  of  his 
people  i  and  who  makes  their  greateft 
good  the  conftant  objedl  of  his  govern- 
ment, may  be  faid,  no  doubt,  to  be  in 
the  true  interefl:  of  his  kingdom.  All 
the  particular  cafes  that  can  arife  are 
included  in  thefe  general  charadleriflics 
of  a  wife  and  good  reign.  And  yet  it 
feems  proper  to  mention,  under  a  diflindt 
head,  fome  particular  inllances  that 
have  not  been  touched,  wherein  this 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  will  exert  them- 
felves. 

Now  tho  the  true  interefl  of  feveral 
flates  may  be  the  fame  in  many  refpecfts,  yet 
is  there  always  fome  difference  to  be  per- 
ceived by  a  difcerning  eye,  both  in  thefe 
interefts,  and  in  the  manner  of  purfuing 
them  J    a  difference  that  arifes  from  the 

iitua- 
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fituation  of  countries,  from  the  charac^ 
ter  of  people,  from  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  from  that  of  climate  and 
foil  5    from  circumftances  that  are  like 
thefe  permanent,    and  from  others  that 
may  be  deemed  more  accidental.     To  il- 
luflrate  all  this  by  examples,  would  be 
eafy,  but  long.     I   fiiall  content  myfelf 
therefore  to  mention,  in   fome  inftances 
only,  the  difference  that  arifes,  from  the 
caufes  referred  to,  between  the  true  inter- 
eft  of  our  country,  and  that  of  fome  or 
all  our  neighbours  on  the  continent  j  and 
leave  you  to  extend  and  apply  in  your 
thoughts  the  comparifon  I   fhall  hint  at, 
rather  than  enlarge  upon. 

The  fituation  of  Great  Britain,  the 
charader  of  her  people,  and  the  nature 
of  her  government  fit  her  for  trade  and 
commerce.  Her  climate  and  her  foil 
make  them  neceffary  to  her  well  being. 
By  trade  and  commerce  we  grew  a  rich 
and  powerful  nation,  and  by  their  de- 
cay we  are  growing  poor  and  impotent. 
As  trade  and  commerce  enrich,  fo  they 

fortify 
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fortify  our  country.     The  Tea  is  our  bar- 
rier,   {hips   are    our  fortrefles,    and  the 
mariners,  that  trade  and  commerce  alone 
can  furniih,  are  the  garrifons   to  defend 
them.     France  lies  under  great  difadvan- 
tages  in  trade  and  commerce  by  the  na- 
ture of  her  government.      Her  advan- 
tages in  fituation  are  as  great  at  leaft  as 
ours.     Thofe  that  arife  from  the  temper 
and  character  of  her  people   are  a  little 
different  perhaps,  and  yet  upon  the  whole 
equivalent.     Thofe   of  her  climate  and 
her  foil  are  fuperior  to  ours,  and  indeed 
to  thofe  of  any  European  nation.     The 
United  Provinces  have  the  fame  advan- 
tages that  we  have  in  the  nature  of  their 
government,  more  perhaps  in  the  tem- 
per  and  character  of  their  people,    lefs 
to   be   fure   in    their   fituation,    climate, 
and  foil.     But  v/ithout  defcending   into 
a  longer  detail  of  the  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages  attending  each  of  thefe  nations 
in  trade   and  commerce,    it  is  fuflicient 
for  my  prcfent  purpofe  to  obferve,   that 
Great  Britain  ftands  in  a  certain  middle 
between  the  other  tVv'o,   with  regard   to 
N  'wealth 
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wealth  and  power  ariiing  from  thefe 
fprings.  A  lefs,  and  a  lefs  conftant,  ap- 
plication to  the  improvement  of  thefe 
may  ferve  the  ends  of  France  ;  a  greater 
is  neceflary  in  this  country  j  and  a  greater 
ftill  in  Holland.  The  French  may  im- 
prove their  natural  wealth  and  pov^er  by 
the  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce. 
We  can  have  no  wealth,  nor  power  by 
confequence,  as  Europe  \s  now  conllituted, 
without  the  improvement  of  them,  nor 
in  any  degree  but  proportionably  to  this 
improvement.  Tlie  Dutch  cannot  fub- 
fift  without  them.  They  bring  wealth  to 
other  nations,  and  are  neceffary  to  the 
well  being  of  them  3  but  they  fupply  the 
Dutch  with  food  and  raiment,  and  are 
necelTary  even  to  their  being. 

The  refult  of  what  has  been  faid  is,  i?i 
general^  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  all 
nations  depending  fo  much  on  their 
trade  and  commerce,  and  every  nation 
being,  like  the  three  I  have  mentioned,  in 
fuch  different  circumftances  of  advantage 
or  difadvantage  in  the  purfuit  of  this  com- 
mon intereft;  a  good  government,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  the  government  of  a  Patriot 
King,  will  be  direded  conftantly  to  make 
the  moft  of  every  advantage  that  nature 
has  given,  or  art  can  procure  towards  the 
improvement  of  trade  and  commerce. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  principal  criterions, 
by  which  we  are  to  judge  whether  go- 
vernors are  in  the  true  intereft  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  not. 

It  refults,  in  particular^  that  Great 
'Britain  might  improve  her  wealth  and 
power  in  a  proporlion  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  nation  who  can  be  deemed  her  rival, 
if  the  advantages  flie  has  were  as  wifely 
cultivated,  as  they  will  be  in  the  reign  of 
a  Patriot  King.  To  be  convinced  more 
thoroughly  of  this  truth  a  very  fhort  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning  Vv'ill  fuffice.  Let  any 
man,  who  has  knowledge  enough  for  it, 
firfl:  compare  the  natural  flate  of  Great 
Britain^  and  of  the  United  Provinces^  and 
then  their  artificial  ftate  together;  that 
is,  let  him  consider  minutely  the  advan- 
tac;es  we  have  bv  the  fituation,  extent, 
and  nature  of  our  ifland,  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  few  fait  marlhes  gained  on  the 
N  2  fea, 
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fea,  and  hardly  defended  from  it:  and 
after  that,  let  him  confider  how  nearly 
thefe  provinces  have  raifed  themfelves  to 
an  equality  of  wealth  and  power  with  the 
kingdom  of  Gr^"^^  Britain.  From  whence 
arifes  this  difference  of  improvement  ?  It 
arifes  plainly  from  hence :  the  Dutch 
have  been,  from  the  foundation  of  their 
common-wealth,  a  nation  of  patriots 
and  merchants.  The  fpirit  of  that  people 
has  not  been  diverted  from  thefe  two 
objeds,  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
them  with  uninterrupted  and  unllackened 
application,  induftry,  order,  and  oeco- 
nomy.  In  Great  Britain  the  cafe  has 
not  been  the  fame,  in  either  refpe6t  j  but 
here  we  confine  ourfelves  to  fpeak  of  the 
lad  alone. 

Trade  and  commerce,  fuch  as  they 
were  in  thofe  days,  had  been  fometimes, 
and  in  fome  inftances,  before  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  encouraged  and  im- 
proved :  but  the  great  encouragements 
were  given,  the  great  extenfions  and  im- 
provements 
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provements  were  made,  by  that  glorious 
princefs.  To  her  we  owe  that  fpirit  of 
domeftic  and  foreign  trade  which  is  not 
quite  exftinguiihed.  It  was  (he  who  gave 
that  rapid  motion  to  our  whole  mercan- 
tile fyftem  which  is  not  entirely  ceafed. 
They  both  flagged  under  her  fucceffor; 
were  not  revived  under  his  fon ;  were 
checked,  diverted,  clogged,  and  inter- 
rupted, during  our  civil  wars :  and  be- 
gan to  exert  new  vigour  after  the  reflora- 
tion  in  a  long  courfe  of  peace ^  but  met 
with  new  difficulties  too  from  the  con- 
firmed rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  grow- 
ing rivalry  of  the  Fre?2ch.  To  one  of  thefe 
the  pufiUanimous  charader  of  James 
the  firft  gave  many  fcandalous  occafions : 
and  the  other  was  favoured  by  the  con- 
dud  of  Charles  the  fecond,  who  never 
was  in  the  true  intereft  of  the  people  he 
governed.  From  the  revolution  to  the 
death  of  queen  Anne,  however  trade  and 
commerce  might  be  aided  and  encou- 
raged in  other  refpeds,  they  were  necef- 
farily  fubjeded  to  depredations  abroad, 
and  over-loaded  by  taxes  at  home,  during 
N  3  the 
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the  courfe  of  two  great  wars.  From  the 
acceffion  of  the  late  king  to  this  hour,  in 
the  midfl  of  a  full  peace,  the  debts  of 
the  nation  continue  much  the  fame,  the 
taxes  have  been  encreafed,  and  for  eighteen 
years  of  this  time  we  have  tamely  fuitered 
continual  depredations  from  the  moft 
contemptible  maritime  power  in  Europey 
that  of  Spai?t. 

A  Patriot  King  will  neither  negle*!^,  nor 
facrifice  his  country's  interell.  No  other 
intereft,  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  dome- 
ftic,  neither  a  public  nor  a  private,  will 
influence  his  condudi  in  government. 
He  will  not  multiply  taxes  wantonly, 
nor  keep  up  thole  unnecefTarily  which 
neceffity  has  laid,  that  he  may  keep  up 
legions  of  tax-gatherers.  He  will  not 
continue  national  debts  by  all  forts  of  po- 
litical and  other  profufion ;  nor,  more 
wickedly  ftill,  by  a  fettled  purpofeofop- 
preffing  and  impoverifliing  the  people, 
that  he  may  with  greater  eafe  corrupt 
fome,  and  govern  the  whole,  according 
to  the  di(ftates  of  his  paffions  and  arbitra- 
ry will.  To  give  eafe  and  encourage- 
ment to  manufactory  at  home,  to  affifl 

and 
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and  proted:  trade  abroad,  to  improve  and 
keep  in  heart  the  national  colonies,  like 
fo  many  farms  of  the  mother-country, 
will  be  principal  and  conftant  parts  of 
the  attention  of  fuch  a  Prince.  The 
wealth  of  the  nation  he  will  moft  juftly 
efteem  to  be  his  wealth,  the  power  his 
power,  the  fecurity  and  the  hanour,  his 
fecurity  and  honour:  and,  by  the  very 
means  by  which  he  promotes  the  two 
firft,  he  will  wifely  prefer ve  the  two  lafl:; 
for  by  thefe  means,  and  by  thefe  alone, 
can  the  great  advantage  of  the  fituatio?! 
of  this  kingdom  be  taken  and  improved. 

Great  Britain  is  an  ifland:  and  whilfl 
nations  on  the  continent  are  at  immenfe 
.  charge  in  maintaining  their  barriers,  and 
perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  frequent- 
ly embroiled  to  extend  or  ftrengthen  them. 
Great  Britain  may,  if  her  governours 
pleafe,  accumulate  wealth  in  maintain- 
in  e  hers  ;  make  herfelf  fecure  frorn  inva- 
fions,  and  be  ready  to  invade  others  when 
her  own  immediate  intereft  or  the  gene- 
ral interefl  of  Europe  require  it.  Of  all 
N  4  which 
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which  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  Is  a  me- 
morable example,  and  undeniable  proof. 
I  faid  the  general  intereft  of  Europe,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  to  me  that  this  alone  fhould 
call  our  councils  off  from  an  almoft  en- 
tire application  to  their  domeftic  and 
proper  buiinefs.  Other  nations  mud 
watch  over  every  motion  of  their  neigh- 
bours J  penetrate,  if  they  can,  every  de- 
fign  ;  forefee  every  minute  event,  and  take 
part  by  fome  engagement  or  other  in 
almoft  every  conjundure  that  arifes.  But 
as  we  cannot  be  eafily  nor  fuddenly  at- 
tacked, and  as  we  ought  not  to  aim  at 
any  acquifition  of  territory  on  the  con- 
tinent, it  may  be  our  intereft  to  watch 
the  fecret  workings  of  the  feveral  coun- 
cils abroad  ,  to  advife,  and  warn  •  to  abet, 
and  oppofe  :  but  it  never  can  be  our  true 
intereft  eafily  and  officioufly  to  enter  into 
atftion,  much  lefs  into  engagements  that 
imply  adion  and  expence.  Other  na- 
tions, like  the  Velites  or  light- armed 
troops,  ftand  foremoft  in  the  field,  and 
fkirmifh  perpetually.  When  a  great  war 
begins,  we  ought  to  look  on  the  powers 

of 
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of  the  continent,  to  whom  we  incline, 
like  the  two  firft  lines,  the  Principes  and 
Haftati  of  a  Roman  army ;  and  on  our- 
felves,  like  the  Triarii,  that  are  not  to 
charge  with  thefe  legions  on  every  occa- 
lion,  but  to  be  ready  for  the  conflid:  when- 
ever  the  fortune  of  the  day,  be  it  fooner 
or  later,  calls  us  to  it,  and  the  fum  of 
things,  or  the  general  interejt^  makes  it 
neceffary. 

This  is  that  poji  of  ad'vantage  and  ho- 
nour^ which  our  lingular  lituation  among 
the  powers  of  Europe  determines  us,  or 
fhould  determine  us,  to  take,  in  all  dis- 
putes that  happen  on  the  Continent.  If 
we  negled:  it,  and  diffipate  our  ilrength 
on  occafions  that  touch  us  remotely  or 
indiredly  j  we  are  governed  by  men  who 
do  not  know  the  true  intereft  of  this  ifland, 
or  who  have  fome  other  intereft  more  at 
heart.  If  we  adhere  to  it,  fo  at  leafl  as 
to  deviate  little  and  feldom  from  it,  as 
we  {hall  do  whenever  we  are  wifely  and 
honeftly  governed,  then  will  this  nation 
make  her  proper  figure,  and  a  great  one 
it  will  be.  By  a  continual  attention  to 
2  improve 
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improve  her  natural,  that  is  her  maritime 
llrength,  by  colleding  all  her  forces  with- 
in herfelf,  and  referving  them  to  be  laid 
out  on  great  occalions,  fuch  as  regard 
her  immediate  interefls  and  her  honour, 
or  fuch  as  are  truly  important  to  the  ge- 
neral fyflem  of  power  in  Europe  ;  (he 
may  be  the  arbitrator  of  diff'erences,  the 
guardian  of  liberty,  and  the  prejer^er  of 
that  balance^  which  has  been  fo  much 
talked  of,  and  is  fo  little  underftood. 

"  Are  we  never  to  be  foldiers  ?  you 
will  fay.  Yes,  conftantly,  in  fuch  pro- 
portion as  is  neceffary  for  the  defence  of 
good  government.  To  eilablidi  fuch  a 
military  force  as  none  but  bad  governours 
can  want,  is  to  eftablifli  tyrannical  power 
in  the  king  or  in  the  minifters ;  and 
may  be  wantv:d  by  the  latter,  when  the 
former  would  be  fecure  without  his  ar- 
my, if  he  broke  his  minifter.  Occafion- 
ally  too  we  muft  be  foldiers,  and  for  of- 
fence as  well  as  defence  s  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  conjundure, 
confidered  always  relatively  to  the  differ- 
ence here  infifled  upon,  between  our  fi- 

tuation. 
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tuation,  our  intereft,  and  the  nature  of 
our  flrength,  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
oiher  powers  of  Europe  j  and  not  In  pro- 
portion to  the  deiires,  or  even  to  the 
wants,  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  are 
confederated.  Lii^e  other  amphibious  ani- 
mals, we  mufl  come  occafionally  on 
fliore:  but  the  water  is  more  properly 
our  element,  and  in  it,  like  them,  as  v/e 
find  our  greatefl  fecurity,  fo  we  exert  cue 
greateft  force. 

What  I  touch  upon  here,  very  fhortly, 
deferves  to  be  confidered,  and  reconfider- 
ed,  by  every  man  who  has,  or  may  have 
any  (hare  in  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  For  we  have  not  only  departed 
too  much  from  our  true  national  intereil 
in  this  refpedi  j  but  we  have  done  fo  with 
the  general  applaufe  even  of  well-mean- 
ing men,  who  did  not  difcern  that  we 
wafted  ourfelves  by  an  improper  applica- 
tion of  our  rcrengthinconjun(!?tures,  when 
we  might  have  ferved  the  common  caufe 
far  more  ufefully,  nay  with  entire  effed", 
by  a  proper  application  of  our  natural 
Arength.  There  was  ibmething  more  than 

this. 
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this.  Armies  grew  fo  much  into  fafhion 
in  time  of  war,  among  men  who  meant 
well  to  their  country,  that  they  who  mean 
ill  to  it  have  kept,  and  keep  them  ftill 
up  in  the  profoundeft  peace:  and  the 
number  of  our  foldiers,  in  this  ifland 
alone,  is  almoft  double  to  that  of  our 
feamen.  That  they  are  kept  up  againfl 
foreign  enemies,  cannot  be  faid  with 
any  colour.  If  they  are  kept  for  (hew, 
they  are  ridiculous.  If  they  are  kept  for 
any  other  purpofe  whatever,  they  are  too 
dangerous  to  befuffered.  A  Patriot  King, 
feconded  by  miniflers  attached  to  the  true 
intereft  of  their  country,  would  foon  re- 
form this  abufe,  and  fave  a  great  part  of 
this  expence ;  cr  apply  it  in  a  manner 
preferable  even  to  the  faving  it,  to  the 
maintainance  of  a  body  of  marine  foot, 
and  to  the  charge  of  a  regifter  of  thirty 
or  forty  thoufand  feamen.  But  no  thoughts 
like  thefe,  no  great  deligns  for  the  honour 
and  interefl:  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  en- 
tertained, till  men  who  have  this  honour 
and  interefl  at  heart  arife  to  power. 

I  come 
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I  come  now  to  the  laft  head,  under 
which  I  (hall  confider  the  character  and 
condu(ft  of  a  Patriot  King:  and  let  it  not 
be  thought  to  be  of  the  leaft  importance, 
tho  it  may  leem  at  the  firft  mention  to 
concern  appearances  rather  than  realities, 
and  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  circum- 
ftance  contained  in  or  implied  by  the 
great  parts  of  the  charafter  and  condu<ft 
of  fuch  a  king.  It  is  of  his  perfonal  be- 
haviour, of  his  manner  of  living  with 
other  men,  and,  in  a  word,  of  his  private 
as  well  as  public  life  that  I  mean  to  fpeak. 
It  is  of  that  decency  and  grace,  that  bieii- 
feance  of  the  Frenchy  that  decorum  of  the 
LatinSy  that  -srpTrov  of  the  Greeks,  which 
can  never  be  refleded  on  any  charader 
that  is  not  laid  in  virtue:  but  for  want 
of  which,  a  charadler  that  is  fo  laid  v*'jli 
lofe  at  all  times  part  of  the  luflre  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  may  be  fomietim.es  not  a 
little  mif-underilood  and  under-valued. 
Beauty  is  not  feparable  from  healthy  nor 
this  lujirey  faid  the  ftoics,  from  virtue: 
but  as  a  man  rnay  be  healthful  witliout 

beins 
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being  handfome,  fo  he  may  be  virtuoils 
without  being  amiable. 

There  are  certain  finifliing  flrokes,  a 
laft  hand  as  we  commonly  Hiy,  to  be 
given  to  all  the  works  of  art.  When 
that  is  not  given,  we  may  fee  the  excel- 
lency of  a  general  defign,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  fome  particular  parts.  A  judge  of 
the  art  may  fee  further;  he  may  allow 
for  what  is  wanting,  and  difcern  the  full 
merit  of  a  compleat  work  in  one  that  is 
imperfefl.  But  vulgar  eyes  will  not  be 
fo  ftruck.  The  work  will  appear  to  thern 
defedive,  becaufe  unfiniflied:  fo  that 
without  knowing  precifely  what  they  dif- 
like,  thev  may  admire,  but  they  will  not 
be  pleafed.  Thus  in  moral  charaders, 
tho  every  part  be  virtuous  and  great,  oi' 
tho  the  few  and  fmall  defeds  in  it  he 
concealed  under  the  blaze  of  thofe  (hining 
dualities  that  ccmpenfate  for  them  ;  yet 
is  not  this  enough  even  in  private  life:  it 
ii5  lefs  fo  in  public  life,  and  flill  lefs  fo, 
in  that  of  a  prince. 

There  is  a  cemm  /pedes  It /per  a  lis,  more 
eafily  underflood  than  explained,  and  felt 

than 
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than  defined,  that  muft  be  acquired  and 
rendered  habitual  to  him.   A  certain  pro- 
priety  of  words  and  a(fl:ions,  that  refults 
from  their  conformity  to  nature  and  cha- 
racter, muft  always  accompany  him,  and 
create  an  air  and  manner,  that  run  uni- 
formly thro  the  whole  tenour  of  his  con- 
dud  and  behaviour:  which  air  and  man- 
ner are  fo  far  from  any  kind  or  degree  of 
afFedation,  that  they  cannot  be  attained 
except  by  him  who  is  void  of  all  affed:a- 
tion.      We   may   illuftrate   this  to  our- 
felves,  and  make  it  more  fenfible,  by  re- 
flecfling  on  the  condudl  of  good  dramatic 
or  epic  writers.     They   draw   the  cha- 
racters  which   they  bring  on  the  fcene 
from  nature,  they  fuftain  them  thro  the 
whole  piece,  and  make  their  adiors  nei- 
ther fay  nor  do  any  thing  that  is  not  ex- 
a<?cly    proper   to  the   charader   each  of 
them  reprefents.     Oderint  dum  metuant^ 
came  properly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fy- 
rant\  but  Euripides  would  never  have 
put  that  execrable  fentence  into  the  mouth 
of  Minos  or  tragus. 

A  man 
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A  man  of  fenfe  and  virtue  both  will 
not  fall  into  any  great  impropriety  of 
charader,  or  indecency  of  conduifl.    But 
he  may  Hide  or  be  furprized  into  fmall 
ones,  from  a  thoufand  reafons,  and  in  a 
thoufand  manners,  which  I  fhall  not  ftay 
to  enumerate.     Againft  thefe,   therefore, 
even  men,  who  are  incapable  of  falling 
into  the  others,   mufl   be  frill  on   their 
guard,  and  no  men  fo  much  as  princes. 
When  their   minds  are  filled  and  their 
hearts  warmed  with  true  notions  of  go- 
vernment, when  they   know  their  diit)\ 
and  love  their  people^    they  will  not  fail 
in  the  great  parts  they  are  to  adl,  in  the 
council,  in  the  field,  and  in  all  the  ar- 
duous affairs  that  belong  to  their  kingly 
ofHce  :  at  leafl  they  will  not  begin  to  fail, 
by  failing  in  them.    But  as  they  are  men, 
fufceptible  of  the  fame  imprefiions,  liable 
to   the  fame  errors,  and  expofed  to   the 
fame  paffions,  fo  they  are   likewife  ex- 
pofed to  more  and  ftronger  temptations, 
than   others.     Befides,    the  elevation   in 
which  they  are  placed,  as  it  gives  them 
great  advantages,  gives  them  great  difad- 

vantages 
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vantages  too,  that  often  countervail  the 
former.  Thus  for  infiance,  a  little  me>- 
7  it  in  a  prince  is  {ttn  and  felt  by  num- 
bers: it  is  muuiplied,  as  it  were,  and  in 
proportion  to  this  efFed:  his  reputation  is 
raifed  by  it.  But  then,  a  little y^///>7^  is 
feen  and  felt  by  numbers  too :  it  is  mul- 
tiplied in  the  fame  manner,  and  his  re- 
putation finks  in  the  fame  proportion. 

I  fpoke  above  of  deftds  that  may  be 
concealed  under  the  blaze  of  great  and 
fhining  qualities.  This  may  be  the  cafe: 
it  has  been  that  of  fome  princes.  There 
goes  a  tradition,  that  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France  afked  a  Spa?iijh  ambaflador, 
what  miftreflTeb  the  king  of  Spain  had? 
The  ambaffador  replied,  like  a  formal  pe- 
dant, that  his  mafler  was  a  prince  who 
feared  God,  and  had  no  mifirefs  but  the 
queen.  Henry  the  Fourth  felt  the  re- 
flexion, and  af^ed  him  in  return  with 
fome  contempt,  "  Whet]:>er  his  mafler 
"  had  not  virtues  enough  to  cover,  one 
'*  vice?"  . 

The  faults  or  defers,  that  may  be  thus 
covered  or  compenfated,    are,   I  think, 

O  thofe 
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thofe  of  the  man,  rather  than  thofe  of 
t^ie  king  ;  fuch  as  arife  from  conftitution, 
and  the  natural  rather  than  the  moral 
charader  j  fuch  as  may  be  deemed  acci- 
dental ftarts  of  pallion,  or  accidental  re- 
mifsnefs  in  fome  unguarded  hours  ^  fur- 
prizes,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  the  man  on 
the  king.  When  thefe  happen  feldom, 
and  pafs  foon,  they  may  be  hid,  like 
fpots  in  the  fun,  but  they  are  fpots  ftill. 
He,  who  has  the  means  of  feeing  them, 
will  fee  them  :  and  he,  who  has  not,  may 
feel  the  effedls  of  them  without  knowing 
precifely  the  caufe.  When  they  conti- 
nue {for  here  is  the  danger,  becaufe,  if 
they  continue^  they  will  increafe)  they  are 
fpots  no  longer :  they  fpread  a  general 
ihade,  and  obfcure  the  light  in  which 
they  were  drowned  before.  The  virtues 
of  the  king  are  loft  in  the  vices  of  the 
man. 

Alexander  had  violent  paflions,  and 
thofe  for  wine  and  women  were  predo- 
minant, after  his  ambition.    They  were 
fpots  in  his  charadler  before  they  prevailed 
by  the  force  of  habit :  as  foon  as  they 

began 
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began  to  do  fo,  the  king  and  the  hero 
appeared  lefs,  the  rake  and  bully  more 
Perfepolis  was  burnt  at  the  inftigation  of 
THAiS,andCLYTUswaskilledina  drunk- 
en brawl.  He  repented  indeed  of  thefe  twcH 
horrible  adions,  and  was  again  the  king 
and  hero  upon  many  occafions  j  but  he 
had  not  been  enough  on  his  guard,  wheii 
the  ftrongeft  incitements  to  vanity  and 
to  fenfual  pleafures  offered  themfelves  at 
every  moment  to  him :  and  v/hen  he  flood 
in  all  his  eafy  hours  furrounded  by  wo- 
men and  eunuchs,  by  the  pandars,  para- 
iites,  and  buffoons  of  a  voluptuous  court, 
they  who  could  not  approach  the  king, 
approached  the  man,  and  by  feducing  the 
man,  they  betrayed  the  king.  His  faults 
became  habits.  The  Macedonians,  who 
did  not  or  would  not  fee  the  one,  faw  the 
other ;  and  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  re- 
fentments,  to  their  fears,  and  to  thofe 
fadlions  that  will  arife  under  an  odious 
government,  as  well  as  under  one  that 
grows  into  contempt. 

Other  charaders  might  be  brought  to 

contrafte  with  this.  The  firflSciPio  Apr  I- 
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CAN  us,  for  example,  or  the  eidefl  Cato  : 
and  there  will  be  no  objedlion  to  a  corh- 
parifon  of  fuch  citizens  of  Rome  as  thefe 
were  with  kings  of  the  firfl  magnitude. 
Now  the  reputation  of  the  firft  Scipio 
was  not  fo  clear  and  uncontroverted  in 
private  as  in  public  life;  nor  was  he  al- 
lowed by  all,  to  be  a  man  of  fuch  fevere 
virtue,  as  he  afFedled,  and  as  that  age  re- 
quired. N^vius  was  thought  to  mean 
hirriinfomeverfesGELLiushaspreferved: 
and  Valerius  Antias  made  no  fcruple 
to  aflert,  that,  far  from  reftoring  the  fair 
Spaniard  to  hef  family,  he  debauched 
and  kept  her.  Notwithftanding  this,  what 
authority  did  he  not  maintain  ?  In  what 
efleem  and  veneration  did  he  not  live  and 
die?  With  what  panegyrics  has  not  the 
whole  torrent  of  writers  rolled  down  his 
reputation  even  to  thefe  days  ?  This  could 
not  have  happened,  if  the  vice  imputed 
to  him  had  fliewn  itfelf  in  any  fcandalous 
appearances,  to  eclipfe  the  luftre  of  the 
general,  the  conful,  or  the  citizen.  The 
fame  reflexion  might  be  extended  to  Cato, 
who  loved  wine  as  well  as  Scipio  loved 

women. 
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women.  Men  did  not  judge  in  the  days  of 
the  elder  Cato  perhaps,  as  Seneca  was 
ready  to  do  in  thofe  of  the  younger,  that 
drunkennefs  could  be  no  crime  if  Cato 
drank :  but  Cato's  paffion,  as  well  as  that 
of  Scipio,  was  fubdued  and  kept  under 
by  his  public  charader.  His  virtue  warm- 
ed, inflead  of  cooling,  by  this  indulgence 
to  his  genius  or  natural  temper  :  and  one 
may  gather  from  what  Tully  puts  into 
his  mouth  in  the  treatife  concerning  old 
age,  that  even  his  love  of  wine  was  ren- 
dered fubfervient,  inftead  of  doing  hurt, 
to  the  meafures  he  purfued  in  his  public 
charader. 

Give  me  leave  to  Infift  a  little  on  the  two 
firflC^SARs,  and  on  Marc  Anthony. 
I  quote  none  of  them  as  good  men,  but 
I  may  quote  them  all  as  great  men,  and 
therefore  properly  in  this  place ;  fince  a 
patriot  king  muft  avoid  the  defeds  that 
diminifli  a  great  charader,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  corrupt  a  good  one.  Old  Cu- 
rio called  Julius  C^sar  the  hufband 
of  every  wife,  and  the  wife  of  every  huf- 
band,  referring  to  bis  known  adulteries, 
O  3  and 
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^nd  to  the  compliances  that  he  was  fuf- 
peded  of  in  his  youth  for  Nicomedes. 
Even  his  own  foldiers  in  the  licence  of  a 
triumph  fung  lampoons  on  him  for  his 
profufion  aswellaslewdnefs.  The  youth  of 
Augustus  was  defamed  as  much  as  that 
of  Julius  C^sar,  and  both  as  much  as 
that  of  Anthony.  When  Rome  was  ran- 
fackedby  the  pandars  of  Augustus,  and 
matrons  and  virgins  were  gripped  and 
fearched  like  flaves  in  a  market,  to  choofe 
the  fitteft  to  fatisfy  his  luii,  did  Anthony 
do  more  ?  When  Julius  fet  no  bounds  to 
his  debauches  in  Egypt,  except  thofe  that 
latiety  impofed,  pofiquam  epulis  bacchoque 
viodum  lajfata  'voluptas  impojuit,  when 
he  trifled  away  his  time  withCL  eopat  r  a 
in  the  very  crifis  of  the  civil  war,  and  till 
his  troops  refufed  to  follow  him  any  fur- 
ther in  his  effeminate  progrefs  up  the 
iV//t?  — did  Anthony  do  more?  No,  all 
three  had  vices  which  would  have  been 
{^  little  borpe  in  any  former  age  of  Rome, 
that  no  man  could  have  raifed  himfelf 
pnder  the  weight  of  them  to  popularity 
and  to  power.    But  we  muft  not  wonder 

that 
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that  the  people,  who  bore  the  tyrants, 
bore  the  libertmes  -,  nor  that  indulgence 
was  fliewn  to  the  vices  of  the  great,  in  a 
city  where  univerfal  corruption  and  pro- 
fligacy of  manners  were  eftabh{l:ied :  and 
yet  even  in  this  city,  and  among  thefe  de- 
generate RomanSy  certain  it  is  that  diffe- 
rent appearances,  with  the  fame  vices, 
helpedtomaintaintheC^SARs,  and  ruined 
Anthony.  I  might  produce  many  anec- 
dotes to  fliew  how  the  two  former  faved 
appearances  whilH:  their  vices  were  the 
mofl  flagrant,  and  made  fo  much  amends 
for  the  appearances  they  had  not  faved, 
by  thofe  of  a  contrary  kind,  that  a  great 
part  at  leafl  of  all  which  was  faid  to  de- 
fame them,  might  pafs,  and  did  pafs,  for 
the  calumny  of  party. 

But  Anthony  threw  off  all  decorum 
from  the  firft,  and  continued  to  do  fo  to 
the  la  ft.  Not  only  vice,  but  indecency 
became  habitual  to  him.  He  ceafed  to 
be  a  general,  a  conful,  a  triumvir,  a  ci- 
tizen of  Rome.  He  became  an  Egyptian 
king,  funk  into  luxurious  effeminacy,  and 
proved  he  was  unfit  to  govern  men,  by 
O  4  fuffering 
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luffering  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  a 
woman.  His  "oices  hurt  him,  but  his 
habits  ruined  him.  If  a  political  modefty 
at  leaft  had  made  him  difguife  the  firft, 
they  would  have  hurt  him  lefs,  and  he 
might  have  efcaped  the  laft :  but  he  was 
io  little  fenfible  of  this,  that  in  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  his  letters  to  Augustus, 
which  Suetonius  has  preferved,  he  en- 
(deavours  tojuftify  himfelf  by  pleading  this 
very  habit.  "  What  matter  is  it  whom 
**  we  lie  with?  fays  he:  this  letter  may 
**  find  you  perhaps  with  Tertulla,  or 
*'  Terentilla,  or  others  thathe  names. 
**  I  lie  with  Cleopatra,  and  have  I  not 
*'  done  fo  iheje  nine  years  T' 

Thefe  great  examples,  which  I  have 
producedj  not  to  encourage  vice,  but  to 
iliew  more  flrongly  the  advantages  of  de- 
f:ency  in  private  behaviour,  may  appear 
jn  fome  fort  figures  bigger  than  the  life. 
Few  virtues  and  few  vices  grow  up,  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  thefe 
latter  ages,  to  the  frze  of  thofe  I  have 
mentioned  J  and  none  have  {\i<zh  fcenes 
wherein  to  exert  themfclves.     But  the 

truths 
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truths  I  am  defirous  to  inculcate  will  be 
as  juftly  delivered  in  this  manner,  and 
perhaps  more  flrongly  felt.     Failings  or 
vices  that  flow  from  the  fame  fource  of 
human  nature,  that  run  the  fame  courfe 
thro  the  condudt  of  princes,  and  have  the 
fame  effedts  on  their  characters,  and  con- 
fequently  on  their  government  and  their 
fortune,  have  all  the  proportion  neceflary 
to  my  application  of  them.     It  matters 
little,   whether  a  prince   who   abandons 
that  common  decorum  which  refults  from 
nature,  and  which  reafon  prcfcribes,  a- 
bandons  the  particular  decorums  of  this 
country  or  that,  of  this  age  or  that,  which 
refult  from  mode,  and  which  cuftom  ex- 
adls.     It  matters  little,  for  inrtance,  whe- 
ther a  prince  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  more 
grofs  luxury  of  the  Weft,  or  to  the  more 
refined  luxury  of  theEaftj  whether  he 
become  the  flave  of  a  domeftic  harlot, 
or  of  a  foreign  queen  ;  in  fhort,  whether 
he  forget  himfelf   in   the  arms  of  one 
whore,  or  of  twenty;  and  whether  he  imi- 
tate Anthony,  ora  king  of  ^i'/^z;/,  who 
is  reported  to  have  palTed  his  whole  time 

ia 
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in  a  feraglio,  eating,  drinking,  chewing 
betel,  playing  witii  women,  and  talking 
of  cock-fighting. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  and  draw  to  a 
conclulion :  this  decency^  thit>  grace^ 
this  propriety  of  manners  to  charaSier^  is 
fo  eflential  to  princes  in  particular,  that 
whenever  it  is  negleded,  their  virtues 
jofe  a  great  degree  of  luftre,  and  their  de- 
feds  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay- 
more,  by  neglecting  this  decency  and 
this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues 
may  betray  them  into  failings,  their  fail- 
ings into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  ha- 
bits unworthy  of  princes  and  unworthy 
of  men. 

The  conjiifutions  oi  governme?its^  and 
the  different  tejupers  and  charaders  of 
people^  may  be  thought  juflly  to  deferve 
fome  confideration,  in  determining  the 
behaviour  of  princes  in  private  life  as  well 
as  in  public ;  and  to  put  a  difference,  for 
inflance,  between  the  decorum  of  a  king 
of  France,  and  that  of  a  king  of  Great 
Britain. 

Lewis 
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Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  king  in  an 
abfolute  monarchy,   and  reigned  over  a 
people  whofe  genius  makes  it  as  fit  per- 
haps to  impofe  on  them  by  admiration 
and  awe,  as  to  gain  and  hold  them  by 
affedion.      Accordingly  he  kept    great 
ftate ;  was  haughty,  was  referved  ;  and 
all  he  faid  or  did  appeared  to  be  fore- 
thought and  planned.    His  regard  to  ap- 
pearances was  fuch,  that  when  his  mi- 
llrefs  was  the  wife  of  another  man,  and 
he  had  children  by  her  every  year,  he 
endeavoured  to  cover  her  conftant  refi- 
dence  at  court  by  a  place  (he  filled  about 
the  queen  :  and  he  dined  and  fupped  and 
cohabited  with  the  latter  in  every  appa- 
rent refpedl  as  if  he  had  had  no  miftrefs 
at  ail.  Thus  heraifed  a  great  reputation  j 
he  was  revered  by  his  fubjeds,  and  ad- 
mired by  his  neighbours:  and  this  was  due 
principally  to  the  art  with  which  he  ma- 
naged appearances,  fo  as  to  fet  off  his  vir- 
tues, to  difguife  his  failings  and  his  vices, 
and  by  his  example  and  authority  to  keep 
a  veil  drawn  over  the  futility  and  debauch 
of  his  court. 

His 
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His  fuccefTor,  not  to  the  throne,  but 
to  the  fovereign  power,  was  a  mere  rake, 
with  jfome  wit,  and  no  morals  3  nay,  with 
£0  little  regard  to  them,  that  he  made 
them  a  fubied  of  ridicule  in  difcourfe, 
and  appeared  in  his  whole  condud:  more 
profligate,  if  that  could  be,  than  he  was 
in  principle.  The  difference  between 
thefe  charadlers  foon  appeared  in  abomi- 
nable effcds ;  fuch  as,  cruelty  apart, 
might  recal  the  memory  of  Nero,  or  in 
the  other  fex,  that  of  Messalina,  and 
fach  as  I  leave  the  chroniclers  of  fcandal 
to  relate. 

OurELizABETH  was  queen  in  a  limit- 
ed monarchy,  and  reigned  over  a  people 
at  all  times  more  eafily  led  than  driven ; 
and  at  that  time  capable  of  being  attached 
to  their  prince  and  their  country,  by  a 
more  generous  principle  than  any  of  thofe 
which  prevail  in  our  days,  by  affeBion. 
There  was  a  ftrong  prerogative  then  in 
being,  and  the  crown  was  in  pofleffion 
of  greater  legal  power.  Popularity  was 
however  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  muft 
be  always  in  mixed  government,  the  fole 

true 
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true  foundation  of  that  fufficient  autho- 
rity and  influence,  which  other  conftitu- 
tionsgive  the  prince  gr^.f is j  and  hidepen* 
dentU  of  the  people,  but  which  1  king 
of  this  nation  muft  acquire.  The  wife 
queen  faw  it,  and  fhe  favv  too  how  much 
popularity  depends  on  thofe  appearances, 
that  depend  on  the  decorum,  the  de- 
cency, the  grace,  and  the  propriety  of 
behaviour  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  A 
warm  concern  for  the  interefl  and  ho- 
nour of  the  nation,  a  tendernefs  for  her 
people,  and  a  confidence  in  their  affec- 
tions, were  appearances  that  run  thro 
her  whole  public  condu(f(:,  and  gave  life 
and  colour  to  it.  She  did  great  things, 
and  file  knew  how  to  fet  them  off  ac- 
cording to  their  full  value,  by  her  man- 
ner of  doing  them.  In  htx private  beha- 
viour flie  {hewed  great  affability,  fhe  dc- 
fcended  even  to  familiarity;  but  her  fa- 
miliarity was  fuch  as  could  not  be  im- 
puted to  her  "jieabiefs^  and  •---as  therefore 
moft  juftly  afcribed  to  hzr  goodnejs.  Tho 
a  woman,  fhe  hid  all  that  was  woman- 
ifh  about   her:  and  if  a  few  equivocal 

marks 
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marks  of  coquetry  appeared  on  feme 
occafions,  they  palTed  like  flashes  of  light- 
ning, vaniflicd  as  foon  as  they  were  dif- 
cerned,  and  imprinted  no  blot  on  her 
charader.  She  had  ^v'lw^Xt  friendfhipSy 
ihe  had  favourites :  but  fhe  never  fuffered 
ht^c  friends  to  forget  flie  was  their  queen ; 
and  when  her  favourites  did,  (he  made 
them  feel  that  flie  was  fo. 

Her  fuccefTor  had  no  virtues  to  fet  off, 
but  he  had  failings  and  vices  to  conceal. 
He  could  not  conceal  the  latter ;  and,  void 
of  the  former,  he  could  not  compenfate 
for  them.  His  failings  and  his  vices 
therefore  {landing  in  full  view,  he  paffed 
for  a  weak  prince  and  an  ill  man ;  and 
fell  into  all  the  contempt  wherein  his 
memory  remains  to  this  day.  The  me- 
thods he  took,  to  preferve  himfelf  from  it, 
lervcd  but  to  confirm  him  in  it.  No  man 
can  keep  the  decorum  of  manners  in  life, 
who  is  not  free  from  every  kind  ol affecta- 
tion^ as  it  has  been  faid  already:  but  he 
who  aifefts  what  he  has  no  pretenfions  to, 
or  what  is  Improper  to  his  chara(fter  and 
rank  in  the  world,  is  guilty  of  moll:  con- 

fummate 
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fummate  folly:  he  becomes  doubly  un- 
gracious, doubly  indecent,  and  quite  ridi- 
culous. James  the  firfl,  not  having  one 
quality  to  conciliate  the  efteem  or  affec- 
tion of  his  people  to  him,  endeavoured 
to  impofe  on  their  underflandings ;  and 
to  create  a  refpe<ft  for  himfelf,  by  fpread- 
ing  the  mofl  extravagant  notions  about 
kings  in  general,  as  if  they  were  middle 
beings  between  God  and  other  men  j  and 
by  comparing  the  extent  and  unfearchable 
myfteries  of  their  power  and  prerogati've 
to  thofe  of  the  divine  providence.  His 
language  and  his  behaviour  were  com- 
monly fuited  to  fuch  foolifh  pretenfions; 
and  thus  by  a  (fuming  a  claim  to  fuch  re- 
fpeft  and  fubmiflion  as  were  not  due  to 
him,  he  loft  a  great  part  of  what  was  due 
to  him.  In  fhort,  he  begun  at  the  wrong 
end;  for  tho  the  (hining  qualities  of  the 
king  may  cover  fome  failings  and  fome 
vices  that  do  not  grow  up  to  ftrong  habits 
in  the  man,  yet  muft  the  character  of  a 
great  and  good  king  be  founded  in  that 
of  a  great  and  good  man.  A  king  who 
lives  out  of  the  fight  of  his  fubjeds,  or 
3  is 
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is  never  feen  by  them  except  on  his  throne, 
can  fcarce  be  defpifed  as  a  man,  tho  he  may 
be  hated  as  a  king.  But  the  king  who 
lives  more  in  their  fight,  and  more  under 
their  obfervation,  may  be  defpifed  before 
he  is  hated,  and  even  without  being  hated. 
This  happened  to  king  James  :  a  thou- 
fand  circumflances  brought  it  to  pafs,  and 
none  more  than  the  indecent  weahiejfes  he 
had  for  his  minions.  He  did  not  endea- 
vour to  cure  this  contempt  and  raife  his 
char  after,  only  by  affeding  what  he  had 
no  preten lions  to,  as  in  the  former  cafe  j 
but  he  endeavoured  Hkewife  moft  vainly 
to  do  it  by  affeding  what  was  improper 
to  his  charader  and  rank.  He  did  not 
endeavour  indeed  to  difguife  his  natural 
ptifiUanimity  and  timidity  under  the  mafk 
of  a  bully,  whilft  he  was  irapofed  upon 
and  infulted  by  all  his  neighbours,  and 
above  all  by  the  Spafiiards',  but  he  re- 
tailed the  fcraps  of  Buchanan,  affeded 
to  talk  much,  figured  in  church- contro- 
verfies,  and  put  on  all  the  pedantic  ap- 
pearances of  a  Icholar,  whilft  he  neglect- 
ed 
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ed  all  thofe  of  a  great  and  good  man,  as 
well  as  king. 

Let  not  princes  flatter  themfelves.They 
will  be  examined  clofely  \n private  as  well 
as  in  public  life:  and  thofe  who  cannot 
pierce  further  will  judge  of  them  by  the 
appearances  they  give  in  both.  To  ob- 
tain true  popularity,  that  which  is  found- 
ed in  efteem  and  affecflion,  they  mufl 
therefore  maintain  their  charaders  ia 
both  ;  and  to  that  end  negledl  appearances 
in  neither,  but  obferve  the  decorum  ne- 
ceflary  to  preferve  the  efleem,  whilfl  they 
win  the  affedions  of  mankind.  Kin<rs^ 
they  mufl  never  forget  that  they  are  inen: 
men,  they  muft  never  forget  that  they 
are  kings.  The  fentiments  which  one 
of  thefe  reflexions  of  courfe  infpires  will 
give  an  humane  and  affable  air  to  their 
whole  behaviour,  and  make  them  tafle 
in  that  high  elevation  all  the  joys  of  fo- 
cial  life.  The  fentiments  that  the  other 
reflexion  fuggefl:s  will  be  found  very  com- 
patible with  the  former ;  and  they  may 
never  forget  that  they  are  kings,  tho 
they  do  not  always  carry  the  crown  on 
P  their 
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their  heads,  nor  the  fceptre  in  their  hands^r 
Vanity  2indi  folly  muft  entrench  themfelves 
in  a  conftant  afFed:ation  of  ftate  to  pre- 
ferve  regal  dignity:  a  wife  prince  will 
know  how  to  preferve  it  when  he  lays 
his  majefty  afide.  He  will  dare  to  ap- 
pear a  private  man,  and  in  that  charac- 
ter he  will  draw  to  himfelf  a  refped  lefs 
oftentatious,  but  more  real  and  more 
pleafing  to  him,  than  any  which  is  paid 
to  the  monarch.  By  never  faying  what 
is  unfit  for  him  to  fay,  he  will  never  hear 
what  is  unfit  for  him  to  hear.  By  never 
doing  what  is  unfit  for  him  to  do,  he  will 
T\t\Qrfee  what  is  unfit  for  him  to  fee.  De- 
cency and  propriety  of  manners  are  fo  far 
from  leflening  the  pleafures  of  life,  that 
they  refine  them,  and  give  them  an 
higher  tafte:  they  are  fo  far  from  re- 
ftraining  the  free  and  eafy  commerce  cf 
focial  life,  that  they  hanifh  the  bane  of 
it,  licentioufnefs  of  behaviour.  Cerejno- 
ny  is  the  barrier  againfl  this  abufe  of 
liberty  in  public ;  politenefi  and  decency 
are  fo  in  private:  and  the  prince,  who 
pradtifes  and  exadls  them,    will  amufe 

himfelf 
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himfelf  much  better,  and  oblige  thofe 
who  have  the  honour  to  be  in  his  inti- 
macy, and  to  fhare  his  pleafures  with  him, 
much  more,  than  he  could  poffibly  do 
by  the  mofl  abfolute  and  unguarded  fa- 
tniliarity. 

That  which  is  here  recommended  to 
princes,  that  conftant  guard  on  their  own 
behaviour  even  in  private  hfe,  and  that 
conftant  decorum  which  their  example 
ought  to  exad:  from  others,  will  not  be 
found  fo  difficult  in  practice  as  may  be 
imagined  ;  if  they  ufe  a  proper  difcern- 
ment  in  the  choice  of  the  pe?jo?is  whom 
they  admit  to  the  nearefl:  degrees  of  in- 
timacy with  them.  A  prince  fliouldchule 
his  companions  with  as  great  care  as  his 
minijlers.  It  he  trufts  ih^  bufmefs  of  his 
flate  to  thefe,  he  trufts  his  character  to 
thofe :  and  his  character  will  depend  on 
theirs  much  more  than  is  commonly 
thought.  General  experience  will  lead 
men  to  judge  that  a  fimilitude  of  cha- 
rader  determined  the  choice  ;  even  when 
chance,  indulgence  to  alTiduity,  good 
nature,  or  want  of  reflexion  had  their 
P  2  ihare 
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fliare  in  the  introduction  of  men  unwor- 
thy of  fach  favour.  But,  in  fuch  cafes, 
certain  it  is  that  they,  who  judged  wrong 
at  firft  concerning  him,  will  judge  right 
at  laft.  He  is  not  a  trifler,  for  inftance. 
Be  it  fo:  but  if  he  takes  trifling  futile 
creatures,  men  of  mean  charadters,  or  of 
no  character,  into  his  intimacy,  he  fhews 
a  difpofitlon  to  become  fuch,  and  will  be- 
come fuch,  unlefs  he  breaks  thefe  habits 
early,  and  before  puerile  amufements  are 
grown  up  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  his  Hfe. 
I  mean  that  the  minds  of  princes,  like  the 
minds  of  other  men,  will  be  brought  down 
infenfibly  to  the  tone  of  the  company  they 
keep. 

A  worfe  confequence  even  than  this 
may  follow  a  want  of  difcernment  in 
princes  how  to  chufe  their  companions, 
and  how  to  conduct  themfelves  in  private 
life.  Silly  kings  have  refigned  them- 
felves to  their  minijlers,  have  fuffered  thefe 
to  ftand  between  them  and  their  people, 
and  have  formed  nojiidgments,  nor  taken 
any  meafures  on  their  own  knowledge, 
but  all  implicitly  on  the  reprefentations 
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made  to  them  by  their  minifters.  Kings 
of  fuperior  capacity  have  refigned  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  manner  to  theiry^i;oz/- 
rites,  male  and  female,  have  fuffered 
thefe  to  fland  between  them  and  their 
moft  able  and  faithful  counfellors :  their 
judgments  have  been  influenced,  and  their 
meafures  dire(fted  by  iniinuations  of  wo- 
men, or  of  men  as  little  fitted  as  women, 
by  nature  and  education,  to  be  hearkened 
to,  in  the  great  affairs  of  government. 
Hiftory  is  full  of  fuch  examples ;  all  me- 
lancholy, many  tragical !  fufficient,  one 
would  imagine,  to  deter  princes,  if  at- 
tended to,  from  permitting  the  compa- 
nions of  their  idle  hours,  or  the  inflru- 
ments  of  their  pleafures,  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  thofe  provinces.  Should  a  mi- 
nifter  of  ftate  pretend  to  vie  with  any  o 
thefe,  about  the  forms  of  a  drawing  rooniy 
the  regulation  of  a  ruelle^  the  decoration 
of  a  ball^  or  the  drefs  of  2ijine  lad\\  he 
would  be  thought  ridiculous,  and  he  would 
be  truly  fo.  But  then  are  not  any  of  thefe 
impertinent,  when  they  prefume  to  med- 
dle in  things  at  leaft  as  much  above  them, 
as  thofe  that  have  been  mentioned  are  be- 
P  3  low 
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low  the  others?  And  are  not  princes  who 
fuffer  them  to  do  fo,  unaccountably  weak  ? 
What  fhall  I  fay  further  on  this  head  ? 
Nothing  more  is  neceffary.  Let  me  wind 
it  up  therefore  by  alTerting  this  great 
truth,  that  refults  from  what  has  been 
aheady  faid:  As  he  can  never  fill  the 
charadcr  of  a  patriot  king,  tho  his  per- 
fonal  great  and  good  qualities  be  in  every 
other  refpedt  equal  to  it,  who  lies  open 
to  the  flattery  of  courtiers^  to  the  feduc- 
tion  of  women  J  and  to  the  partialities  and 
affedions  which  are  eafily  contracted  by 
too  great  indulgence  in  private  life;  fo 
the  prince  who  is  defirous  to  eftablifli  this 
character,  muft  obferve  fuch  a  decorum, 
and  keep  fuch  a  guard  on  himfelf,  as 
may  prevent  even  the  fufpicion  of  being 
liable  to  fuch  influences.  For  as  the  rea- 
lity v/ould  ruin,  the  very  fufpicion  will 
lefl^en  him  in  the  opinion  of  mankind: 
and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  is 
fame  after  death,  is  iu^tviovjirength  and 
power  in  life. 

And 
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And  now,  if  the  principles  and  mea- 
fures  of  condudl,  laid  down  in  this  dif- 
courfe,  as  neceflary  to  conftitute  that 
greatefl  and  moft  glorious  of  human 
beings,  a  patriot  king,  be  fufficient  to 
this  purpofe  j  let  us  conlider  too  how 
eafy  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  efta- 
blifh  them  in  the  minds  of  princes. 
They  are  founded  on  true  propofitions, 
all  of  which  are  obvious,  nay,  many  of 
them  felf-evident.  They  are  confirmed 
by  univerfal  experience.  In  a  word,  no 
underflanding  can  refift  them,  and  none 
but  the  weakeft  can  fail,  or  be  mifled,  in 
the  application  of  them.  To  a  prince 
whofe  heart  is  corrupt,  it  is  in  vain  to 
fpeak,  and  for  fuch  a  prince  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  write.  But  if  the  heart  of 
a  prince  be  not  corrupt,  thefe  truths  will 
find  an  eafy  ingreffion  thro  the  under- 
flanding to  it.  Let  us  confider  again, 
what  the  fure,  the  necefTary  eiFedls  of  fuch 
principles  and  meafures  of  condudl  mud 
be,  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  people.  On 
this  fubjed  let  the  imagination  range 
thro  the  whole  glorious  fcene  of  a  pa- 
P  4  triot 
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triot  reign:  the  beauty  of  the  idea  will 
infpire  thofe  tranfports,  which  Plato 
imagined  the  vifion  of  virtue  would 
inlpire,  if  virtue  could  be  feen.  What 
in  truth  can  be  fo  lovely  ?  what  fo 
venerable,  as  to  contemplate  a  king  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  a  whole  people  are 
fixed,  filled  with  admiration,  and  glow- 
ing with  afFedion  ?  a  king,  in  the  temper 
of  whofe  government,  like  that  of  Ner- 
VA,  things  fo  feldom  allied  as  empire  and 
liberty  are  intimately  mixed,  co-exifl  to- 
gether infeparably,  and  conflitute  one 
real  elTence  ?  What  fpedacle  can  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  of  the  mind  fo  rare, 
fo  nearly  divine,  as  a  king  poffefled  of 
abfolute  power,  neither  ufurped  by  fraud 
nor  maintained  by  force,  but  the  genuine 
effedt  of  efleem,  of  confidence,  and  affec- 
tion ;  the  free  gift  of  liberty^  who  finds 
her  greatefl  fecurity  in  this  power,  and 
would  defire  no  other  if  the  prince  on  the 
throne  could  be,  v/hat  his  people  wifh 
him  to  be,  immortal.    Of  fuch  a  prince, 
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and  of  fuch  a  prince  alone,  it  may  be  faid 
with  ftrid  propriety  and  truth, 

Volentes 
Per  populos  dat  jiira^viamque  affeBat 
Olympi. 

Civil   fury   will   have  no  place  in  this 
,  draught :  or,    if  the  monfter  is  feen,  he 
muft  be  feen  as  Virgil  defer ibes  him, 

Centum  vinBm  catenis 
Poft  tergiim  nodis,  fremit  horridus  ore 
cruento. 

He  muft  be  feen  fubdued,  bound,  chain- 
ed, and  deprived  entirely  of  power  to  do 
hurt.     In  his  place,  concord  will  appear, 
brooding  peace  and  profperity  on  the  hap- 
py land  j  joy  fitting  in  every  face,  content 
in  every  heart  -,  a  people  unopprefTed,  un- 
difturbed,  unalarmedj   bufy  to  improve 
their  private  property  and  the  public  ftock ; 
fleets  covering  the  ocean  3  bringing  home 
wealth  by  the  returns  of  induftry  j  carry- 
ing affiftance  or  terror  abroad  by  the  direc- 
tion of  wifdom  ;  and  afierting  triumph- 
antly the  right  and  the  honour  of  Great 

Britainy 
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Britain,  as  far  as  waters  roll  and  as  winds 
can  waft  them. 

Thofe  who  live  to  fee  fuch  happy  days, 
and  to  ad:  in  fo  glorious  a  fcene,  will  per- 
haps call  to  mind  with  fome  tendernefs 
of  fentiment,  when  he  is  no  more,  a  man, 
who  contributed  his  mite  to  carry  on  fo 
good  a  work,  and  who  defired  life  for 
nothing  fo  much,  as  to  fee  a  king  of 
Great  Britain  the  moft  popular  man  in 
his  country,  and  a  patriot  king  at  the  head 
of  an  united  people. 
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LETTER     III. 

Of  the  State  ^Parties 
at  the  Acceffion  of  King 
George  I. 


I  Perceive  by  yours  that  my  difcourfe 
of  the  charadler  and  condud:  of  a  pa- 
triot king,  in  that  article  which  relates 
to  part)\  has  not  entirely  fatisfied  your 
exped:ations.  You  expected,  from  fome 
things  that  I  remember  to  have  faid  to 
yoru  in  converfation,  and  others  that  have 
fallen  on  that  occafion  fiom  my  pen,  a 
more  particular  application  of  thofe  ge- 
neral reafonings  to  the  prefent  time,  and 
to  the  ftate  of  parties,  from  the  late  king's 
acceffion  to  the  throne.  The  fubjed:  is 
delicate  enough,  and  yet  I  fhall  fpeak  up- 
on it  vjhzt  truth  exa(Ss  from  me,  with 
the  utmofl  fraaknefs :  for  I  know  all  our 
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parties  too  well,  to  efteem  any ;  and  I  am 
too  old,  and  too  refigned  to  my  fate,  to 
want,  or  to  fear  any. 

Whatever  anecdotes  you  have  been  told, 
for  you  are  too  young  to  have  feen  the 
paflages  of  the  times  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion, and  whatever  prepoffeffions  you  have 
had,  take  thefefads  for  undoubted  truths: 
that  there  was  no  defign  on  foot  during 
the  four  lall:  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign 
to  fet  afide  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of 
Hanover  J  and  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  pretender  to  it ;  nor  any  party 
formed  for  this  purpofe  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  that  princefs,  whofe  memory  I 
honour,  and  therefore  feel  a  jufl  indigna- 
tion at  the  irreverence  with  which  we 
have  feen  it  treated.  If  fuch  a  defign  had 
been  on  foot  during  that  time,  there  were 
moments  when  the  execution  of  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult,  or  dangerous  e- 
nough,  to  have  flopped  men  of  the  moft 
moderate  refolution.  Neither  could  a  de- 
fign of  that  nature  have  been  carried  on 

fo  long,  tho  it  v/as  not  carried  into  exe- 
cs' 

cution,  without  leaving  fome  traces,  which 
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would  have  appeared  when  fuch  ftrid  in- 
quifitions  were  made;  when  the  papers 
of  fo  many  of  the  queen's  fervants  were 
feized,  and  even  her  own  papers,  even 
thofe  flie  had  fealed  up  to  be  burnt  after 
her  death,  were  expofed  to  fo  much  in- 
decent infpedlion.  But  laying  afidc  all 
arguments  of  the  probable  kind,  I  deny 
the  fadl  abfolutely:  and  I  have  the  better 
title  to  expedt  credit,  becaufe  it  could  not 
be  true  without  my  knowledge,  or  at 
ieaft  fufpicion  of  its  and  becaufe  even 
they  who  believed  it,  for  all  who  aflerted 
it  did  not  believe  it,  had  no  proof  to  pro- 
duce, nor  have  to  this  hour,  but  vain 
furmifes;  nor  any  authority  to  reft  upon, 
but  the  clamour  of  party. 

That  there  were  particular  men,  who 
correfponded  indiredly  and  diredly  too 
wqth  the  pretender,  and  with  others  for 
his  fervice  ;  that  thefe  men  profefled 
themfelves  to  be  zealous  in  it,  and  made 
large  promifes,  and  raifed  fome  faint 
hopes,  I  cannot  doubt  -,  tho  this  was  un- 
known to  me  at  that  time,  or  at  Ieaft  I 
knew  it  not  v^ith  the  fam.e  certainty  and 

in 
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in  the  fame  detail  that  I  have  known  it 
fince.  But  if  this  was  done  by  fomewho 
were  in  the  queen's  fervice,  it  was  done 
too  by  fome  who  were  out  of  it,  and  I 
think  with  little  fincerity  by  either. 

It  may  well  feem  ftrange  to  one  who 
carries  in  his  breaft  a  heart  like  yours, 
that  men  of  any  rank,  and  efpecially  of 
the  higheft,    fhould  hold  a  condudt  fo 
falfe,  fo  dangerous,  always  of  uncertain 
event,  and  often,   as  it  was  in  the  cafe 
here  mentioned,  upon  remote  contingen- 
cies, and  fuch  as  they  themfelves  think 
the  leaft  probable.  Even  I  think  it  ftrange, 
who  have  been  much  longer  mingled  in 
a  corrupt  world,  and  who  have  feen  ma- 
ny more  examples  of  the  folly,   of  the 
cunning,  and  the  perfidy  of  mankind.  A 
great  regard  to  wealth,  and  a  total  con- 
tempt of  virtue,  are  fentiments  very  near- 
ly allied :  and  they  mufl  pofTefs  the  whole 
fouls  of  men  whom  they  can  determine 
to  fuch  infamous  duplicity,  to  fuch  dou- 
ble treachery.     In  fad  they  do  fo.     0?2e 
is  fo  afraid  of  lofing  his  fortune,  that  he 
Uys  in  claims  to  fecure  it,  perhaps  to  aug- 
ment 
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ment  it,  on  all  fides,  and  to  prevent  e- 
ven  imaginary  dangers.  Another  values  fo 
little  -  the  inward  teflimony  of  a  good 
confcience,  or  the  future  reproaches  of 
thofe  he  has  deceived,  that  he  fcruples  not 
to  take  engagements  for  a  time  to  corns 
that  he  has  no  defign  to  keep  j  if  they  may 
ferve  as  expedients  to  facilitate,  in  any 
fmall  degree,  the  fuccefs  of  an  immediate 
projeft.  All  this  was  done  at  the  time, 
on  the  occafion,  and  by  the  perfons  I  in- 
tend. But  the  fcheme  of  defeating^  the 
Proteftant  fucceffion  was  fo  far  from  be- 
ing laid  by  the  queen  and  her  minifters, 
and  fuch  a  refolution  was  fo  far  from  be- 
ing taken,  that  the  very  men  I  fpeak  of, 
when  they  were  preffcd  by  the  other  fide, 
that  is  from  Verjailles  and  St.  Germains, 
to  be  more  particular,  and  to  come  into  a 
clofer  concert,  declined  both,  and  gave 
the  moft  evafive  anfwers. 

A  little  before,  or  about  the  time  of 
the  queen's  death,  fojne  other  perfons,  who 
figured  afterwards  in  the  rebellion,  "entered 
in  good  earnell  into  thofe  engagements, 
as  I  believe  -,  for  I  do  not  know  exadly 
Q  ths 
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the  date  of  them.     But  whenever  they 
took    them,    they   took   them  as  Jingle 
men.     They  could  anfwer  for  no  party  to 
back  them.  They  might  flatter  themfelves 
with  hopes  and  dreams,  like  Pompey,  if 
little  men  and  little  things  may  be  compar- 
ed with  great,  of  legions  ready  to   rife  at 
the  (lamp  of  their  feet.     But  they  had  no 
aflu ranee,  no  nor  grounds  to  exped  any 
troops,    except   thofe  of  the  highlands  ; 
whofe  difpofition  in  general  was  known  to 
every  man,  but  whofe  infurredlion  without 
the  concurrence  of  other  infurredlions,  and 
other  troops,  was  deemed,  even  by  thofe 
that  made  them  take  arms  afterwards,  not 
a  flrength  but  a  weaknefs,  ruin  to  the  poor 
people,  and  ruin  to  the  caufe.     Inaword^ 
thefe  men  were  fo  truly  fingle  in  their  en- 
gagements, and   their   meafures  were   Co 
unripe  for  adion  when  the   refolution  of 
ading  immediately   was  taken  by  them^ 
that  I  am  perfuaded  they  durfl  not  com- 
municate their  defign  to  any  one  man  of 
confequence  that  fervcd  at  that  time  with 
them.     What  perfuades  me  of  it  is  this  : 
one  man,  whom  they  thought  likely  to  in- 
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dine  to  them  on  feveral  accounts,  they  at- 
tempted indiredly  and  at  a  great  diftance : 
they  came  no  nearer  to  the  point  with 
him,  neither  then,  that  is  jufl  before  the 
queen's  death,  nor  afterwards.  They  had 
indeed  no  encouragement  to  do  it  j  for 
upon  this  hint  and  another  circumftance 
which  fell  in,  both  he  and  others  took  fe- 
veral occafions  to  declare  that  tho  they 
would  ferve  the  queen  faithfully  and  excJu- 
iively  of  all  other  regards  or  engagements 
to  her  laft  breath,  yet  after  her  deceafe 
they  would  acknowledge  the  prince  on 
whom  the  fucceliion  devolved  by  law,  and 
to  which  they  had  fworn,  and  no  other. 
This  declaration  would  have  been  that  of 
the  far  greateft  number  of  the  fame  par- 
ty, and  would  have  been  ftuck  to  by 
them,  if  the  paffions  and  private  interefts 
oi  another  party  had  not  prevailed  over 
the  true  intereft  of  a  new  family  that  was 
going  to  mount  the  throne.  You  may  afk 
me  now,  and  the  queftion  will  not  be  at 
all  improper,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  if  the 
queen  and  her  minifters  had  no  defign  tQ 
defeat  this  fucceflion,  that  fo  much  fuf- 
0^2  picion 
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picion  of  it  prevailed,  that  fo  great  an 
alarm  was  taken,  and  fo  great  a  clamour 
raifed?  I  might  anfwer  you  very  fhortly 
and  very  truly,  by  the  ftrange  condudl  of 
a  firfl:  minifter,  by  the  contefts  about  the 
negociations  of  the  peace,  and  by  the 
arts  of  a  party. 

The  minds  of  fome  minifters  are  like 
iht  JhnSfum  fanBorum  of  a  temple  1  have 
read  of  fomewhere :  before  it  a  great  cur- 
tain was  folemnly  drawn;  within  it  no- 
thing was  to  be  (qqw  but  a  confufed  groupe 
of  mif-{hapen,  and  imperfedt  forms,  heads 
without  bodies,  bodies  without  heads,  and 
the  like.  To  develope  the  moft  com- 
plicated cafes,  and  to  decide  in  the  mofl 
doubtful,  has  been  the  talent  of  great  mi- 
niflers :  it  is  that  of  others  to  perplex  the 
moft  fimple,  and  to  be  puzzled  by  the 
plaineft.  No  man  was  more  defirous  of 
power  than  the  minifter  here  intended : 
and  he  had  a  competent  ftiare  of  cunning 
to  wriggle  himfelf  into  it ;  but  then  his 
part  was  over,  and  no  man  was  more  at  a 
lofs  how  to  employ  it.  The  ends  he  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf,  he  faw  for  the  moft 

part 
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part  darkly  and  indiftindly:  and  if  he 
faw  them  a  Httle  better,  he  flill  made  ufe 
of  means  difproportionate  to  them.  That 
private  correfpondence  with  the  queen, 
which  produced  the  change  of  the  mini- 
jflry  in  17 10,  was  begun  with  him  whilft 
he  was  fecretary  of  flate,  and  was  conti- 
nued thro  him  during  the  two  years  that 
intervened  between  his  leaving  the  court, 
and  his  return  to  it.  This  gave  him  the 
fole  confidence  of  the  queen,  put  him 
more  abfoluteiy  at  the  head  of  the  party 
that  came  into  power,  and  inverted  him 
with  all  the  authority  that  a  firft  minifter 
could  have  in  thofe  days,  and  before  any 
man  could  prefume  to  rival  in  that  rank, 
and  in  this  kingdom,  the  rank  of  the  an- 
cient mayors  of  the  palace  in  France. 
The  tories,  with  whom  and  by  whom  he 
had  rifen,  expeded  much  from  him. 
Their  expedations  were  ill-anfwered :  and 
I  think  that  fuch  management  as  he  em- 
ployed would  not  have  hindered  them 
long  from  breaking  from  him,  if  new 
things  had  not  fallen  in,  to  engage  their 
C)3  whole 
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whole  attention,  and  to  divert  their  paf- 
iions. 

The  foolifli  profecutlon  of  S  a  c  h  e  v  e  R  e  l 
had  carried  party-rage  to  the  heighth,  and 
the  late  change  of  the  miniftry  had  con- 
firmed  it  there.      Thefe  circumflances, 
and  many  others  relative  to  them,  which 
I  omit,  would  have  made  it  impoffible, 
if  there  had  been  honefty  and  wifdom 
enough  to  defire  it,  to  bring  about  a  co- 
alition of  the  bulk  of  the  tories  and  whigs 
at  the  latter  end  of  this  reign :    as  it  had 
been  brought  about  a  few  years  before  un- 
der the  adminiftration  of  my  lord  Marl- 
borough and  my  lord  Godolphin, 
who  broke  it  foon  and  before  it  had  time 
to  cement,  by  making  fuch  an  ufe  of  it, 
as  I  am  unable    to  account  for  even  at 
this  hour.    The  two  parties  were  in  truth 
become  fadions,  in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  the 
word.     I  was  of  one,    and  I  own  the 
guilt  J  which  no  man  of  the  other  would 
have  a  good  grace  to  deny.     In  this  re- 
fpecl  they  were  alike ;  but  here  was  the 
difference :    one  was  well  united,    well 
condudted,  and  determined  to  their  fu- 
ture, 
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ture,  as  well  as  their  prefent  objeds.  Not 
one  of  thefe  advantages  attended  the 
other.  The  minifter  had  evidendy  no 
bottom  to  reft  his  adminiftration  upon, 
but  that  of  the  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  became  into  power:  if  he  had 
refted  it  there,  if  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  inftead  of  creating  even  wan- 
tonly, if  I  may  fay  fo,  a  diftruil:  of  him- 
felf  in  them,  it  is  certain  he  might  have 
determined  them  to  every  national  inter- 
eft  during  the  queen's  time,  and  after 
her  death.  But  this  was  above  his  con- 
ception as  well  as  his  talents.  He  meant 
to  keep  power  as  long  as  he  could,  bv 
the  little  arts  by  which  he  had  got  into 
it:  he  thought  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
compound  for  himfelf  in  all  events,  and 
cared  little  what  became  of  his  party,  his 
millrefs,  or  the  nation.  That  this  was 
the  whole  of  his  fcheme  appeared  fuffici- 
cntly  in  the  courfe  of  his  adminiflration  ; 
was  then  feen  by  fome,  and  has  been 
fince  acknowledged  by  all  people.  For 
this  purpofe  he  coaxed  and  perfecuted 
whigs,  he  flattered  and  difappointed  to- 
0^4  ries ; 
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TICS',  and  fupported  by  a  thoufand  little 
tricks  his  tottering  adminiflration.  To 
.the  tory  party  he  held  out  the  peace,  as 
an  asra  when  all  they  expecfted  fhould  be 
done  for  them,  and  when  they  fhould  be 
placed  in  fuch  fulnefs  of  power  and  fuch 
flrength  of  party,  that  it  would  be  more 
the  interejiofthefucceffor  to  be  well  with 
them,  than  theirs  to  be  well  with  him. 
Such  expreffions  were  often  ufed,  and 
others  of  like  import;  and  I  believe  thefe 
oracular  fpeeches  were  interpreted,  as  ora- 
cles ufed  to  be,  according  as  every  man's 
inclinations  led  him. 

The  contefts  that  foon  followed,  by 
the  violent  oppofition  to  the  negociations 
of  peace,  did  the  good  hinted  at  above  to 
the  minifler,  and  enabled  him  to  amule 
and  banter  his  party  a  little  longer.  But 
they  did  great,  and  in  fome  refpecfts  irre- 
parable, mifchief  to  Great  Britain^  and 
to  ail  Europe.  One  part  of  the  mifchief 
they  did  at  home  is  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  They  dipped  the  houfe  of 
Hanover  in  our  party-quarrels  unfeafon- 

ably. 
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ably,  I  prefume  to  think,  and  impopu- 
larly;  for  tho  theconteft  was  maintained 
by  two  parties  that  pretended  equally  to 
have  the  national  intereft   at  heart,  yet 
the  national  intereft  was  fo  plainly  on  one 
iide  of  the  queftion,  and  the  other   fide 
was  {b  plainly  partial,  at  the  expence  of 
this  intereft,  to  the  emperor,  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  the  Dutch  in  particu- 
lar; that  a  fuccefibr  to  the  crown,  who 
W'as  himfelf  a  prince  of  Germany ^  fhould 
have  preferved  in  good   policy,  for  this 
very  reafon,  the  appearance  at  leaft  of 
fome  neutrality.     The  means  employed 
openly  to  break  the  queen's  meafures  were 
indecent  and  unjuilifiable:  thofe  employ- 
ed fecretly,  and  meditated  to  be  employed, 
were  worfe.    The  minifters  of  Hanover^ 
whofe  conducfi:  I  may  cenfure  the  more 
freelv  becaufe  the  late  king  did  not  ap- 
prove it  all,  took  fo  remarkable  a  fhare  in 
the  firftjthat  they  might  be,  and  they  were, 
fufped;ed  of  having  fome  in  the  others. 
This  had  a  very  bad  efFed,  which  was 
improved  by  men  in  the  two  extremes. 
The  whigs  defired  nothing  more  than  to 

have 
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have  it  thought  that  the  fucceflbr  was 
theirs,  if  I  may  repeat  an  infolent  expref- 
fion  which  was  ufed  at  that  time :  the 
notion  did  them  honour,  and  tho  it  could 
give  no  colour,  it  gave  fome  ftrength  to 
their  oppofition.  The  Jacobites  infinuated 
induflrioufly  the  fame  thing  ;  and  repre- 
fented  that  the  eftablifliment  ofthehoufe 
of  Hanover  would  be  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  whig  party,  and  that  the  intecefts 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  conftantly  fa- 
crificed  to  foreign  interefts,  and  her  wealth 
drained  to  fupport  them  under  that  fa- 
mily. I  leave  you  to  judge  what  ingref- 
fion  fuch  exaggerations  muft  find,  on  fuch 
occafion,  and  in  fuch  a  ferment.  I  do 
not  think  they  determined  men  to  Jaco- 
bitifm.  I  know  they  did  not ;  but  I  know 
that  they  dif-inclined  men  from  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  made  many  who  refolved  to 
fubmit  to  it,  fubmit  to  it  rather  as  a  ne- 
ceffary  evil,  than  as  an  eligible  good. 

This  was,  to  the  beft  of  my  obfervation, 
and  knowledge,  the  ftate  of  one  party. 
An  abfurd  one  it  was,    and  the  confe- 

quences 
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quences  of  it  were  forefeen,  foretold,  and 
prefTed  upon  the  minifter  at  the  time,  but 
always  without  effed,  and  fometimes 
without  any  anfwers.  He  had  fome  pri- 
vate intrigue  for  himfelf  at  Hanover :  fo 
he  had  at  Bar.  He  was  the  bubble  of  one 
in  the  end :  the  pretender  was  fo  of  the 
other.  But  his  whole  management  in  the 
mean  time  was  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
kind  of  general  indetermination  in  the 
party  about  the  fucceflion  ;  which  made 
a  man  of  great  temper  once  fay  to  him 
with  paffion,  that  *'  he  believed  no  other 
"  minifter  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party 
"  would  not  be  better  at  Hanover ^  if  he 
"  did  not  mean  to  be  worfe  there. 

The  ftate  of  the  other  party  was  this. 
The  whigs  had  appeared  zealous  for  the 
proteftant  fucceflion  from  the  time  when 
king  Wi  L  L I  AM  propofed  it,  after  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  tories 
voted  for  it  then,  and  the  ads  that  were 
judged  neceffary  to  fecure  it,  fome  of  them 
at  leaft,  were  promoted  by  them.  Yet 
were  they  not  thought,  nor  did  they  affedt 

as 
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as  the  others  did,  to  be  thought  extremely 
fond  of  it.  King  Willi  am  did  not  come 
into  this  meafure,  till  hefound,  upon  trial, 
that  there  was  no  other  fafe  and  pra(fti- 
cable  :  and  thetories  had  an  air  of  coming 
into  it  for  no  other  reafon.  Befides  which, 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  much  greater  leaven  of  Jacobitifm  in  the 
tory-lump,  than  at  the  time  fpoken  of 
here. 

Now  thus  far  the  whigs  adled  like  a 
national  party,  who  thought  that  their 
religion  and  liberty  could  be  fecured  by 
no  other  expedient,  and  therefore  adhered 
to  this  fettlement  of  the  crown  with  di- 
ftinguifhed  zeal.  But  this  national  party 
degenerated  foon  into  fadtion ;  that  is,  the 
national  intereft  became  foon  a  fecondary 
and  fubfervient  motive,  and  the  caufe  of 
the  fucceffion  was  fupported  more  for  the 
fake  of  the  party  or  fadion,  than  for  the 
fake  of  the  nation  ;  and  wdth  views  that 
went  more  diredly  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  their  own  adminiftration,  than  to  a  fo- 
lid  fettlement  of  the  prefent  royal  fami- 
ly.  This  appeared,  evidently  enough,  to 

thofe 
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thofe  whom  noife  and  {hew  could  not 
impofe  upon,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
queen's  reign,  and  plain  beyond  difpute 
to  all  mankind,  after  her  deceafe.  The 
art  of  the  whigs  was  to  blend,  as  undi- 
flingui{hably  as  they  could,  ail  their  party- 
interefts  with  thofe  of  the  fucceflion :  and 
they  made  jufl  the  fame  fad:ious  ufe  of 
the  fuppofed  danger  of  it,  as  the  tories 
had  endeavoured  to  make  fome  time  be- 
fore of  the  fuppofed  danger  of  the  church. 
As  no  man  is  reputed  a  friend  to  chrifti- 
anity  beyond  the  Alpes  and  the  Pyrenees^ 
who  does  not  acknowledge  the  papal  fu- 
premacy,  fo  here  no  man  was  to  be  re- 
puted a  friend  to  the  proteflant  fuccef- 
fion  who  was  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  fupremacy.  The  interefh  of  the 
prefent  royal  family  was  to  fucceed  with- 
out oppofition  and  rifque,  and  to  come 
to  the  throne  in  a  calm.  It  was  the  in- 
tereft  of  a  fadion  that  they  fliould  come 
to  it  in  a  florm.  Accordingly  the  whigs 
were  very  near  putting  in  execution  fome 
of  the  wildeft  proje(5ts  of  infurred:ions  and 
rebellion,  under  pretence  of  fecuring  what 

there 
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there  was  not  fufficlent  difpofition,  nor 
any  preparation  at  all  made  to  obftrudl. 
Happily  for  the  public  thefe  defigns 
proved  abortive.  They  were  too  well 
known  to  have  fucceeded,  but  they  might 
have  hjid,  and  they  would  have  had,  moft 
fatal  confequences.  The  florm,  that  was 
not  raifed  to  difturb  and  endanger  the  late 
king's  acceffion,  was  only  deferred.  To 
a  party,  who  meant  nothing  lefs  than  en- 
groffing  the  whole  power  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
nation  under  the  fucceffor,  a  ftorm,  in 
which  every  other  man  {hould  be  driven 
from  him,  was  too  neceffary,  not  to  be 
conjured  up  at  any  rate ;  and  it  was  fo 
immediately  after  the  late  king's  acceffion. 
He  came  to  the  throne  eafily,  and  quietly, 
and  took  pofTeffion  of  the  kingdom  with 
as  little  trouble,  as  he  could  have  expedled 
if  he  had  been  not  only  the  queen's  fuc- 
ceffor, but  her  fon.  The  whole  nation 
fubmitted  chearfuUy  to  his  government, 
and  the  queen's  fervants  difcharged  the 
duty  of  their  offices,  whilft  he  continued 
them  in  their  offices,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner 
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ner  as  to  merit  his  approbation.    This 
was  fignified  to  fome  of  them,  to  the  fe- 
cretaries  in  particular,    in  the  ftrongeffc 
terms,  and  according  to  his  majefly's  ex- 
prefs  order,  before  the  whole  council  of 
flate.     He  might  I  think,  I  thought  then 
that  he  ought,  and  every  man  except  the 
earl  of  O— ^,  who  believed  or  had  a 
mind  to  make  others  believe  that  his  influ- 
ence would  be  great  in  the  new  reign, 
expeded  that  he  would   have  given  his 
principal    confidence  and   the  principal 
power  of  the  adminiftration  to  the  whigs : 
but  it  was  fcarce  poffible  to  exped,  that 
he  would  immediately  letloofe  the  whole 
fury  of  party,  fufter  the  queen's  fervants, 
who  had  furely  been  guilty  of  no  crime 
againil:  him  nor  the  ftate,   to  be  fo  bit- 
terly perfecuted ;  and  profcribe  in  efted: 
every  man  in  the  country  who  did  not 
bear  the  name  of  whig.     Princes  have 
often   forgot,    on  their   acceffion  to  a 
throne,  even  perfonal  injuries  received  in 
party  quarrels:  and  the  faying  of  Lewis 
the  twelfth  of  France^  in  anfwer  to  thofe 
who  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  fliew 

fe  verity 
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leverity  to  la  Tremouille,  is  very  de- 
fervedly  famous,  **  God  forbid,  faid  he, 
"  that  Lewis  the  twelfth  fhould  revenge 
**  the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Orleamy 
Other  princes,  who  have  fought  their  way 
to  the  throne,  have  not  only  exercifed  cle- 
mency, but  fhewn  favour  to  thofe  v^'ho 
had  flood  in  arms  agjainft  them  :  and  here 
again  I  might  quote  the  example  of  an- 
other king  oi France^  that  of  Henry  the 
fourth.  But  to  take  an  example  in  our 
own  country,  look  back  to  the  reftora- 
tion,  confider  all  that  pafTed  from  the  year 
1 64 1  to  the  year  1660,  and  then  com- 
pare the  meafures  that  King  Charles  the 
fecond  was  advifed  to  purfue  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  his  government  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  that  time,  with  thofe  which 
the  late  king  was  advifed,  and  prevailed 
on,  againfl  his  opinion,  inclination,  and 
firft  refolution,  to  purfue,  in  the  circum- 
ftances  I  have  jufb  mentioned.  I  leave 
the  conclufion  to  the  candour  and  good 
fenfe  of  every  impartial  reader. 
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To  thefe  meafures  of  unexpeded  vio- 
lence alone  it  mud  be  aicrlbed,  that  the 
pretender  had  any  party  for  him  of 
ftrength  fufficient  to  appear  and  acft.  Thefe 
meafures  alone  produced  the  troubles  that 
followed,  and  dyed  the  royal  ermines  of 
a  prince,  no  way  fanguinary,  in  blood. 
I  am  far  from  excufing  one  party,  for 
fuffering  another  to  drive  them  into  re- 
bellion. I  vv'ifh  I  could  forget  it  myfclf. 
But  there  are  two  obfervations  on  that 
event,  which  I  cannot  refafe  myfelf  id 
make.  One  is,  that  the  very  manner  in 
which  this  rebellion  w^as  begun  {hews 
abundantly  that  it  was  a  fiart  of  paffion, 
a  fudden  phrenzy  of  men  tranfpcrted  by 
their  refentment,  and  nothing  lefs  than 
the  execution  of  a  defign  long  premedi-^ 
tated  and  prepared.  The  other  is,  that 
few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  hiftoryj 
perhaps  none,  of  what  happened  on  this 
occalion,  when  the  fame  men,  in  the 
fame  country,  and  in  the  compafs  of  the 
fame  year,  were  ready  to  rife  in  arms 
againft  one  prince  without  any  national 
R  caufe  •, 
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caufe  J  and  then  provoked,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  councils,  the  oppofite  fac- 
tion to  rife  in  adtual  rebellion  againft  the 
fuccelTor. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  effeds  of  main- 
taining di^cificns  in  a  nation,  and  of  ^c- 
^cerning  hy  faBio?i.  I  might  defcend  in- 
to a  detail  of  many  fatal  confequences  that 
have  fallowed,  from  the  firft  falfe  flep 
which  was  taken,  when  the  prefent  fet- 
tlement  was  fo  avowedly  made  on  the 
narrow  bottom  oi  party.  But  I  confider 
that  this  difcourfe  is  growing  into  length  ; 
that  I  have  had  and  (liall  have  cccafion 
to  mention  foQie  of  thefe  confequences 
elfewhere  ;  and  that  your  own  reflexions 
on  what  has  been  faid,  will  more  than 
fupply  what  I  omit  to  fay  in  this  place. 
Let  me  therefore  conclude  by  repeating, 
That  divifion  has  cajfed  all  the  mifchief 
we  lament,  that  imion  can  alone  retrieve 
it,  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this 
union  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  fo  hap- 
pily begun,  fo  fuccefsfuUy  carried  on, 
and   of  late  (o  unaccountably  negleded, 

to 
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to  fay  no  worfc^.  But  let  me  add,  that 
this  union  can  never  be  com  pleat,  till 
it  become  an  union  of  the  head  with 
the  members,  as  well  as  of  the  members 
with  one  another:  and  that  fuch  an  union 
can  never  be  expelled  till  pafriotifm  fills 
the  throne,  ^ndfacfinn  be  banillied  from 
the  adminiji ratio?:. 


"The    E   N  D. 
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